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A NOTE TO THE READER 

A prescriptive program for any developmental 1y disabled Individual 
requires a great deal of aggressive and scientific planning on the part 
of Instructional personnel. This cannot be accomplished by the usual 
"hlppocket" methods and through completing a series of general survey 
courses, or by merely reading texts such as this one. Instructional 
personnel must become physically, emotlo. ally, and mentally Involved In 
the total process of learning which Includes practice and application 
as well as having the basic knowledge. 
Who Should Be Concerned with the Contents of This Package? 

Student assessment Is a competency required of anyone responsible 
for the Instruction of Individuals. It Is especially critical for those 
working with the severely disabled and handicapped. 

This Instructional package has been designed to be used for Inservlce 
programs and for Independent study. Therefore, the package has appli- 
cability for the practicing professional as well as the college student. 
About This Instructional Package 

The total packagj Includes: Participant Manual. Morkbook, and 
Instructor's Manual. The Participant Manual contains all the Instruction 
required for successful completion of the material. The Workbook has 
exercises which allow the participant to practice what has been learned 
and a Criterion Assessment Examination to determine whether the Infor- 
mation gained can be applied. The Instructor's Manual Includes answers 
to the Morkbook exercises and answers to the Criterion Assessment 
Examination. 

The Participant Manual Is divided Into six units. Each Is designed 
to develop a discrete set of skills. The first page of each unit contains: 
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J goal statement, specific objectives, and approximate completion time 
required to read the unit and complete all the exercises. The Manual also 
Includes very clear explanations of each workbook exercise so the partici- 
pant can determine level of understanding Imnedlately. 

Unit l! Your Introduction to Student Assessment. After completing 
the unit, the participant will be able to Justify the use of student 
assessment, know the differences between and the uses of formal and 
Infonnal assessment, and detevmlne how student data Is derived. 

Unit II ! Use of Formal Assessment to Evaluate a Student. This 
unit teaches the participant about several fonnal tests as they relate 
to the approved American Association on Mental Deficiency's definition 
of mental retardation. Supplement A provides additional Infonnatlon to 
help participants gain further understanding of formal test data for 
Instructional use. 

Unit III! Pinpointing and Tracking with Informal Assessment 
Procedures. The participant learns how to use task analysis and entry 
level skills to pinpoint student ability levels. This unit also pro- 
vides Instruction In assessing learning modalities, learning styles, 
and appropriate relnforcers. 

Unit iV; Collecting and Reporting Assessment Data. Unit IV gives 
Instruction In how to collect and report Informal assessment Infor- 
mation. 

Unit V; Case Study Folder Information. The student record file, 

always a mystery, is examined In detail to determine Information of 
Instructional relevance. Supplement B. a working sn of case study 
forms. Is keyed to the unit to provide a model file and help the 
participant understand the wa^ Information should be prepared and 
maintained. 
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Unit VI; OK. Lat's See how It All Goes Together. The unit 
becomes very Important since It requires the participant to uf e assess- 
ment techniques In examining the success or failure of Instructional 
activities. 

Rgngnber, the Intent of this Instructional package Is to provide an 
opportunity to develop competency In student assessment, and not to 
provide a reference book on curriculum. 

Every effort has been taken to make the learning process as enter- 
Ulnlng as possible through the use of a combination of narrative Infor- 
mation and Informal dialogue. The main characters of the dialogue are 
Ms. Teachless, Ms. Doless, Nr. Middle, and the Administrator. They 
are not real people, but a combination of many teachers and administra- 
tors. Comments and questions of the characters are drawn from the 
author's notes on conversations with practicing teachers -and administrators. 

The Manual allows the readers to pace their own speed. Participants 
are cautioned not to be fooled by apparent simplicity of the material. 
There Is considerable Information packed Into the few pages of the 
Manual. The best advtce Is to go slowly and refrain from looking back 
In the text fbr Information until the questions In the WorkLiok have 
been answered. Now enjoy yourself while learning. 

GOOD LUCK AND BEST WISHES 
UPON DEVELOPING AND USING 
THE SKILLS OF STUDENT 
ASSESSMENT. 
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UNIT I: Your Introduction To Student Assessment 

Unit Coal 

Individual will understand the concepts of student assessment. 
Unit Objectives 

1. Individual can define the assessment teniis. formal assessment and 
Informal assessment. 

2. Individual can state the three reasons for student assessment. 

3. Individual can state the differences between formal and Infonnal 
student assessment. 

4. Individual can determine when to gather student Information by 
either fonnal or Informal methods. 

5. Individual can determine whether student Information Is derived by 
fotnal or Informal methods. 

Unit Content 

Laying the Foundation 

A New Student? Oh, *1 VT-i-* 

Formal vs. Informal 

A Final Clue 
Average Worktlm e 

2 Hours 
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Most of us have some Idea about what we mean when talking about student 
assessment. However. If pinned down to a specific definition, the meaning 
of the term becomes as varied as the number of people questioned. 

In order for everyone to have the same foundation. It Is necessary to 
define what Is meant by student assessment. 
DEFINITION OF STUDENT ASSESSMENT: 

THE ACTIVITY OF GAINING KNOWLEDGE ABOUT AN INDIVIDUAL'S PAST AND PRE- 
SENT BEHAVIOR. WHICH IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER KNOWLEDGE ABOUT BEHAVIOR IN 
GENERAL. .5 USED TO MAKE SPECIFIC DECISIONS ABOUT THAT INDIVIDUAL'S PROGRAM. 

THE ACTIVITY OF GAINING KNOWLEDGE ABOUT AN INDIVIDUAL'S PAST AND PRESENT 
Is carried out by a single person or persons studying an Individual through 
direct examination of performance or by Indirect examination obtained 
through Informants. In this Instance, "knowledge" refers to how the Indi- 
vidual performs on any task(s) being evaluated. 

IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER KNOWLEDGE ABOUT BEHAVIOR IN GENERAL Is more 

than a collection of Individual Information. It Includes reliance on 
criteria from examiner's manuals, professional opinions, observations, 
and teacher records. 

IS USED TO MAKE SPECIFIC DECISIONS ABOUT THAT INDIVIDUAL'S PROGRAM may 
include reconmendatlons offered by professionals who provide the data. 
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Program decisions should be made only after all necessary assessment data 
are collected /ind combined with other available knowledge. 

There are tuo types of student assessment. 
Formal Assessment 

The procedure of collecting data using a device which has been stan- 
dardized on a large sample population for a specific purpose and which has 
a set of directions that must be followed closely during administration and 
for reporting results. 
Informal Assessment 

The procedure of collecting data using either a formal assessment 



device with one or more conditions unmet or a nonstandardlzed device which 
serves a specific purpose. 

It Is ve£^ Important to understand these definitions now since the:' 
w11« be referred to throughout the rest of this package. Problem I In the 
workbook has been designed to help clarify your understanding. After you 
have finished the problem, return to this manual and check your answers. 



l.a. True The definition states It Is the "activity of gaining knowledge 
about an Individual's past and present." but making decisions 
about program Is for future efforts, 
b. True This Is the type of Information referred to In the definition as 
"In combination with other knowledge." 
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c. True This Is an Important method used to collect Information 

about a student and family. 

d. True Definitely! Probably the most specific Individualized data 

Is the kind a teacher can provide. 

e. False Without comparing formal test results with other knowledge, 

such as performance levels established by the Instructional 
setting and growth and development patterns, the Instructional 
program will lack accuracy. 
2.a. Formal This statenent defines formal assessment techniques, 
b. Informal Only In rare Instances do teacher-made tests become stan- 
dardized on a large population; therefore, teacher-made 
tests are almost always Informal assessment devices. 

c. Both Two kinds of student data are being offered In this statement. 

The first Is formal assessment data; the second Is Informal 
assessment data. 

d. Informal Using a formal assessment device to determine something 

other than what It Is Intended to measure Is an Informal 
assessment technique. 

e. Both A complete student assessment file Includes both formal and 

Infonnal collection methods. 
If you have made any errors, go back to the workbook and make the 
corrections. 
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If can't decide whether data Is derived fonnally or Infonnally, 
just accept It as Input by a professional; you can challenge It later as you 
become more adept. Remember your responsibility Is to read student 
assessment Information as critically as possible In order to determine the 
best Individualized Instructional programs. 




As you read further, there will be a few new terms. Hopefully, all 
of these will be defined for you at the time. If a term Is not explained, 
ask your Instructor, look In other books, or discuss the term with your 
fellow participants. But, NEVER pass over a word without some reasonable 
understanding of It. 

Let's dig Into the real meat of the manuaK Have fun with Itl You 
are even allowed to laugh at yourself outloud If you Identify with any of 
the characters. 
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Many of us have found It necessary to provide a meaningful program on 
the spot for a new student. This experience Is common to all of. us whether 
we art seasoned veterans or rookies. 

The following dialogue is so often the rule rather than the exception. 
It also gives us the opportunity tb Introduce you to our star performers: 
Ms. Teachless. Ns. Doless, Mr. Middle, and the Administrator. 



The Adnlnlstrator Is concluding the weekly staff meeting by telling about 

a new student, Johnny Jones, who will be entering soon. 

" and, according to his age, Ms. Teachless, he will be placed 

In your class. We just received his case study folder. If you read 
the folder, it wtll tell you all about him." 

Ms. Teachless frowned. "Another child so soon? I am still trying 
to learn about iqy other students, and now I get another one. OK." she 
sighed. "1*11 do my best." 

"I can't see why you are so worried about all the Junk In this 
folder," replied Ms. Doless. "I haven't even looked at my files yet 
and no one seems to complain about my teaching." 
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"Besides," she continued, "all these case records do Is Influence 
iqy judgment. Remember the teacher's comnents In that folder I showed 
you last year? She only told about iiOM hard the child was to manage 
and how the parents didn't care." 

"Sometimes I read them and sometimes I don't," added Mr. Middle. 
"I sort of agree with Ms. Doless. It usually doesn't matter much 
whether you read the Information or not." 

"Reallyl Youtwol," scolded Ms. Teachl ess. 

"Look at all thU stuff collected by doctors, psychologists, 
social workers, specialists, and teachers who took time to write 
evaluations. Having all this Information should help me plan the 
best possible program for Johnny. 

only wish I could understand what It means." 




assessment. She wants to provide the best possible Instructional program 
with the least amount of wasted time. 

Ms. Doless said she has not read the student folders because It could 
Influence her thinking. Actually, student Information Is supposed to Influ- 
ence thinking. The data contains Information of great Importance to effi- 
cient classroom planning. 

Teachers, In avoiding the use of student data, may be attempting to 
hide their own Inability to understand the Information. If so, Ms. Teachless 
may be the only teacher In the group who admits to her lack In the competency 
required to .ffec:1vely use student assessment Infonnatlon. 
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The conversation with her fellow teachers bothered Ms. Teachless so 

Much that she made an appointment with her Administrator. 

The Administrator, greeted Ms. Teachless, "Come In. What can I 
do for you?" 

"Well," she hesitated. "I was thinking about the meeting yesterday 
and what the other teachers said. And, how you stressed using the case 
study folder " 

"And they told you how useless student information really Is. I 
suppose to some degree they are correct. But that doesn't mean to give 
up the ship. 

"I was expecting you to come In, so I collected some things to 
help you understand the reasons for student assessment more clearly. 

"There are many sources of student Information. The case study 
folder Is Just one of them. 

"The student case study folder Is usually the first contact a 
teacher has with a new student and contains a running comnentary about 
him. Now that Johnny will be In our school we will be adding to It for 
the teacher of the next program he enters. 

"Here, read this." the Administrator said, handing Ms. Teachless 
a report. 
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Reasons f6r Stud^rtt Asse^atertt Irtf ortMtlon 



There are maror reasons for having adequate assessment Information 
on each student In your classroom. These are some of the more Important 
for Instructional personnel to remember. 

Assessment Information provides: 

1. A developmental history of 
the student. 




2. A look ix current functioning 
level 0" the student. 



m 






1 
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3. An ongoing means to measure 
student growth. 
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The report continued... 



All Information about a student should be written Into the case 
study folder. The purpose Is to maintain a reference record for other 
professionals. Remember, you are not. nor will be. the only person to 
work with the student. 

Consider this for a moment, a physician specializing In heart ) 
disorders would be foolhardy If he provided treatment before checking 
previous assessment Information by ether doctors. The doctor has no i 
time to do a lengthy assessment. He needs to know every little thing 
about that patient. Therefore, he must rely on the opinions and assess- 
ments of other doctors In making his own treatment decision. 

Teachers, like physicians, do not have time to do all their own 
assessments. Thc^y must rely on some previous data on which to base 
their decisions. 

Teachers who do not read Informatl&n In the case study folder are 
working under the severe handicap of having to make guesses about program 
without having appropriate previous knowledge. This Is like having no 
case study folder at all. 



Ns. Teachless laid down the report. "I think I can name the 
three reasons for having student assessment Information. But. I'm 
not sure I can define them." 

"Read the last page of the report." assured the Administrator. 
"It can give you the anniunltlon to discuss the reasons more fully. 
No doubt you can think of more." 
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1. Assessment InfotTnatlon 
Provides Deyelqpwental 
History of Student. 




The developmental history Includes Information regarding the student's 
past medical history and physical growth, personal and family social back- 
ground, and a record of past Instruction and treatment programs. 

Medical and developmental data' are the yelloM flags of caution. 
Important for the protection of the student's health. 

The social background Information provides clues to parent-school 
Interactions. 

The past Instructional and training Infonnatlon serves three purposes. 
First, It Includes records of developed student skills. Second, It 
describes the methods used by previous professionals. And, third. It 
provides a listing of previous agencies which have been responsible for 
the student's training. 



Knowing a student's strengths and weaknesses, likes and dislikes, and 
emotional wellbeing allows a teacher to plan activities which provide an 
optimum environment for learning. In addition, there are many skills a 
student must learn before assuming even a small degree of Independence. 
Having knowledge of how a student Is currently functioning reduces the 
possibility of spending valuable Instructional time on skills that already 
have been learned. 



By keeping continual data, the teacher can decide whether a program Is 
effective or should be changed, and at what rate a student's skills are being 
developed. 




3. Assessment Information Prov^Jes an 
Ongoing Means for Measuring Learning 
Growth of Student. 
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Ns. reachless Is still In the Administrator's office. You may be as 

concerned about this concept as she Is. Read along and see If the folloMing 

dialogue can help clear up your problems as well as hers. 

"You knoM." thought Ns. reachless, "rhose teachers are wrong, 
rhey should be more concerned about assessment Information, especially 
the data In the student case study folders. But...hoM do I avoid 
being Influenced In the wrong way?" 

The Administrator responded. "You definitely need to read the 
scores on the tests. There Is a lot of value In them. However, 
reading the rest of the Infoimatlon Is Just as Important. 

"Assessment Is much more than a series of scores from some 
recognized tests." 

Right on. Administrator! Assessment Is a whole lot more. There are 

really two methods of student assessment. It can be done formally or 

Informally. Both types have their purposes and rules of use. 

"Do you know the difference between the terms formal and Infonnal 
assessment?" asked the Adtailnlstrator. 

"I guess the difference Is that any Information derived from 
standardized tests like the Stanford-Blnet can be considered formal 
assessment and anything else Is Informal assessment." responded 
Ns. reachless. 

"It Is a little more complicated than that. Three rules must be 
met In order for Information to be considered as part of formal assess- 
ment. 
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" Rule One , the assessment tool must have a standard set of direc- 
tions which must be followed closely. This may mean that the device 
can only be given by a qualified examiner. 

" Rule Two , the assessment tool must be a standardized test using 
a large sample population. A great deal of research goes Into the 
development of a formal test. The researchers try to determine If the 
device tests what It Is supposed to test. The term for this Is called 
'validity.' They also try to set up the directions and examples fo 
that you can be sure the scores reported are accurate. This Is called 
'reliability.' A test with validity and reliability means you can 
have a lot of confidence In the results reported. 

" Rule Three , results of scores must be discussed according tc the 
directions in the tester's manual. When an Intelligence test Is 
given, the directions In the tester's manual pertain only to scoring of 
intelligence. When other topics are discussed* such as emotional distur- 
bance, they cannot be considered as formal assessment information. 

"Any variation in these three rules makes the information informal. 
For example, in the Weschler Intelligence Tests, intelligence ccore 
interpretations are specifically outlined in the test's mai^ual. Many 
times, however, these scores are used to point out problems of emotional 
disturbance. Any discussion of emotional disturbance would be informal 
assessment data since this is not specifically outlined in the manual. 

"This chart on the wall tells what we have just discussed. It 
explains when data is formal and when it is informal." 



Rules for Determininq Whether Assessment li Formal or Informal 


Formal Assessment 
(Must Contain All Three Rules) 


Informal Assessment 


Directions that are followed 
very closely by the tester. 


Use cf a formal test with one 
or more exceptions to the 
formal assessment rules. 


Standardized on a large 
sample population. 


Scores, results, or conclu- 
sions derived by observation. 


Scores reported according 
to directions in the test 
manual . 


Scores, results, or conclu- 
sions derived from nonstan- 
dard 1 zed tests. 



"Remember." added the Administrator, "a formal test can provide Informal 
information when observational data is reported or the test is administered 
with one or more exceptions to the rules stated in the test manual. Another 
point to remember is that student assessment Is considered informal if it 
does not adhere to the rules *or»npl assessment. In^omal nrocedures 
include teacher-made tests, checklists, and analyzing step-by-step programs." 
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This Is a good time foi- us to stop. Review the purposes and rules of 
assessment; then do tl.^ workbook exercise. 



1. a. Assessment Information provides developmental history of student. 

b. Assessment Information provides a look at current functioning 
level of student. 

c. Assessment Information provides an ongoing means for measurinq 
learning growth of student. 

2. The three rules are (the exact wording Is not necessary): 

a. Directions that are followed very closely by the tester. 

b. Standardized on a large sample, or standardized for validity 
and reliability. 

c. Scores reported according to directions In the test manual. 

3. Any of the following are acceptable answers: 

a. . The use of a formal test with one or more exceptions to the 

assessment rules. 

b. Scores, results, or conclusions derived by observation. 

c. Scores, results, or conclusions derived from nonstandard- 
Ized tests. 

d. A formal test given by an unqualified tester. 

e. Test Infonnatlon derived from teacher-made tests. 

4. a. The scores reported pertain to Intelligence, or the Informa- 

tion reported Is an IQ score, 
b. The tester suggested certain student difficulties such as 
enotlonal problems, hearing loss, or brain Injury. 
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Now that you have become familiar with the purposes and rules of formal 
and Informal assessment, you may ask when It Is appropriate to use each. 
The following discussion may help to answer this. 



Ms. Teachless has just finished explaining her meeting with 
the Administrator to Mr. Middle and Ms. Doless. 

Ms. Doless stated, "Why can't we just use formal tests for all 
student assessments? Then we can be sure all our records are accu- 
rate. There are so many tests published and I am sure It would be no 
problem to develop a set that fits all our needs." 

"That seems like a good Idea," added Mr. Middle. "Then we could 
have the psychologist do all our testing. That would certainly make 
our work easier. " 

Ms. Teachless suggested, "I suppose there are enouah different 
kinds of formal tests to fit all our needs. But, I don t know about 
leaving all kinds of assessments to the psychologist. It seems that 
we need to do assessments In our classroom, especially since we are 
the ones who spend a good part of the day with the students. 

"Anyway, I tried to get the psychologist to retest one of 
kids last year. It took three months to get him to the school, and 
he only spent four hours with the child. That's no longer than I 
spend with the child In one day!" 

Ms. Teachless Is right on track. She is with the students most of the 
day and has very valuable Input. With training, a teacher can perform 
mar^ formal and Informal assessments. 

Formsl assessment Is not the only way. A balance of formal 
and Informal assessment data Is necessary to provide* an adequate knowledge 
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base about the student. The following discussion Is a sumnary of the 
dlfi^erences between assessment and should make the points clearer. 



Formal Assessment 

Formal assessment provides general Information. This Information 
can be used to screen students for placement. Often learning dis- 
abilities are first discovered by using formal tests In such a screening 
process, tiany visual and auditory handicaps are discovered by school 
screening programs. 

Formal assessment scores provide data allowlrg comparisons between 
individuals and/or groups. This concept Is v^ry Important for planning 
future program activities and Improving current programs. Through com- 
parisons of Individuals with similar handicaps or In similar programs, 
predictions of future performance can be made. 

Formal tests often lend themselves to Informal Interpretations. 
Caution In the use of Informal Interpretation by an Inexperienced 
examiner must be emphasized. Informal Interpretations by an experienced 
examiner can be considered Important data. An example of using a formal 
device Informally would be to modify the directions for administration 
of the Illinois Test of Psychol Ingul sties Abilities (ITPA) by allowing 
additional time for response or by adding additional verbal prompting. 

Formal assessment tests have accountability factors that make them a ' 
required part of an assessment battery. Many state statutes and departmental 
policies require their use for program placement. For example, certain 
programs require a specific degree of mental retardation before placement 
In a special class Is possible, and certain specific handicaps must be 
homogeneously grouped for state support. 
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Informal Assessment 

Informal assessment can provide very specific Information for designing 
Individualized programming, and thus, can be more efficient than formaT assess- 
ment. A teacher's concern may be the stulent's knowledge of certain safety 
words. The teacher may develop the desired list of safety words as an Informal 
device and test the student's knowledge of then. 

Informal assessment can be administered with a minimum of testing 
background. Many formal tests require a great deal of practice and some- 
times specialized endorsement as well. While Informal testing can be 
very technical. It can be modified to meet the skill level of the person 
doing the assessment. 

Informal assessment Is flexible. Administrative directions may be 
varied according to student needs. You may discover In the process of 
assessment some clues to probe deeper to gather additional Information. 
This is acceptable when using Informal assessment techniques. . 

InfomMl assessment tests are usually Inexpensive. Forexamole, you 
may want to test a specific istudent skill only once or twice. The time spent 
finding a suitable fonnal test and the actual cost of the device may not match 
tne benefits. Most Informal devices require only the materials at hand such 
as balls, paper, pencils, etc. 
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Before deciding this Is too complicated to understand, think about 
examples from your own experiences. The difference between the use of 
formal and Informal assessment should not be that new to you. 

Most Individuals get mixed up with the terms formal and Informal. 
In common language, the word formal means structured; Informal means casual. 
Think of the terms In this manner and you will be consistent with this 
manual's Interpretation. Remember, formal means something that cannot be 
altered regardless of the situation. Therefore, a formal test must be 
designed to meet a wide variety of general needs. On the other hand. Informal 
tests can be designed on the spot and can be used to meet very specific needs. 

The following cue chart Is provided to show the differences between 
formal and Informal assessment. 



Informal Devices 



1. Usually provide specific 
Information. 

Example: Can or cannot add 
pairs of one digit numbers. 

2. Allow comparison of an 
Individual or groups at 
different points of a 
specific program. 
Example: How well Is each 
Individual doing In a program 
specifically designed to meet 
their needs? 

3. Provide examiner scoring 
Interpretations. 

Example; An IQ test score ca 
be Interpreted as too low 
because of certain probli 
affecting the student. 



Formal Devices 



1. Usually provide general 
Information. 
Example: Can or cannot 
aoa numoers. 

2. A. Allow comparison between 
Individuals In the same pro- 
gram. 

Example; According to State 
and national norms, how well 
are students 1n your class 
progressing? 

B. Allow comparisons between 
Individuals at different 
developmental levels, and 
groups In different programs. 
Example; What can be expected 
of an individual one year from 
now If everything remains the 
same? 

3. Provide standardized scoring 
and Interpretations. 

Example; An IQ test score means 
tne same to everyone. 
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Cue Chart (continued 1 



Formal Devices 



4. Require standard admin- 
istration procedures. 
Example : If a test Item 
requires a response to be 
made In five seconds and 
the student takes 10 seconds, 
the record must show a 
"no score" on that Item. 



Informal Devices 



Provide flexible administration 
Example: tho examiner may dec Id; 
to vary the length of time It 
takes a student to make a 
response. 



5. Offer a set degree of 
confidence In the data. 
Example: You have noted a 
student does not pay atten- 
tion. He Is given a standardized 
audlometric examination anc! found 
to have a moderate hearing loss. 

6. Are the devices most often 
required by law or policy for 
purposes of program placement. 
Example: Placement In a certain 
mentally handicapped program 
r'^qulres an approximate IQ 
range between 50-75. Higher or 
lower scores demand other place- 
ment possibilities. 

7. Usually provide more data than 
teacher needs. 

Example: The motor development 
device tells a whole range of 
strengths and weaknesses. 



8. Often require specialized 
training for adsilnlstratlon 
and Interpretation. 
Example: Most IQ tests require 
specialized training. Certain 
developmental tests can only 
be properly administered by 
an Occupational therapist or 
Physical therapist. 

9.. Are not always easily available. 
Example You may need to use 
a special motor- kinesthetic test 
but the problem area Is so specific 
and rarely examined that ycur agency 
does not have the device. 



5. May not provide consistent 
or accurate Information. 
E xample: A student Is observed 
only three times; each time 

he Is not paying attention. He 
may or may not have a problem 
with paying attention. It would 
be Inaccurate to plan a Program 
on the basis of only three 
observations. 

6. May be Implied by law or policy 
but are not required. 
Example; The law may suggest 
tnat teacher observation he 
Included In placement Informatlor 



7. Test only the areas of 
teacher concern. 
Example: The teacher cannot 
provide a program to meet 
all of a student's needs. 
Therefore, records need to be 
kept only on the training 
program beinq provided. 

8. Require a minimum of testing 
and Interpretation skill. 
Example : An Informal test can 
oe aesigned by the person 
using It and Is therefore 
within that person's skill 
range of assessment techniques. 



9. Are easily available. 

Example; If the device Is not 
available, you can make one up. 
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Formal Devices 



Informal Devices 



10. 



11. 



12. 



Are often expensive. 
Example; Many formal devices 
cost over $50 to purchase. 



Lend themselves to 
administrative needs. 
Example; Since formal devices 
provide general Information, the 
agen^ administrator can use the 
data In relation to the average 
student needs and therefore plan 
a smooth continuum of services. 

Are sample behaviors compared 
to group norms. 

Example; The purpose of stan- 
dardizatlon Is for comparative 
purposes either with the normal 
population or with specialized 
groups. The behaviors being 
sampled may have little to do 
with the awtual classroom 
Instruction. 



10. Are usually expensive. 
Example; Most Informal 
devices use materials 

at hand, since they relate 
directly to the Instruc- 
tional program. 

11. Lend themselves to 
classroom needs. 
Example; The specificity 
of Informal devices relate 
directly to Instruction 
which will be different for 
every student. 



12. Are samples of specific 
Individual behaviors. 
Example; The Items on an 
informal device should 
always lend themselves to 
sampling specific behaviors 
actually being taught rathei 
than to making comparisons 
to other populations. 
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You have been bombarded with one 
whole lot of Information. Before 
doing Problem HI In the workbook, 
review the rules, purposes, and 
differences between Informal assessment. 



Remember, it Isn't so difficult If you relate the Information to 
some real experiences. 

luSE WORKBOOK- ANSWER PROBLEM 





b. I 

c. I 

d. I 

e. I 
f 



Refer to rules for determining whether assessment 

Is formal or Informal on page 1.13. 

Refer to explanation of InfoHnal assessment on page 1.16. 

Scores reported by a psychologist are fonnal but his 

observations are informal. 

Refer to the rules for determining whether assessment 

Is formal or Informal on page 1.13. 

Refer to rule 2 on the Cue Chart on page 1.17. 



F or Refer to rule 6 on Cue Chart. 
Both 

g. I Refer to rule 1 on Cue Chart. 

h. F Refer to explanation on fonnal assessment, page 1.16. 

a. F Any statewide student needs system requires validity and 
reliability. Although some Informal assessment devices 
have good validity and reliability* this Is not required 
as with formal assessment devices. 
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2. b. Both A quality. Individual prescriptive plan Is based on all 
available Infonnatlon about that student. Using a single 
assessment device, whether formal or Informal, cannot 
provide enough data. 

c. I The statement Is taken directly from the Cue Chart. 

d. Both In real situations a prospective student Is sometimes 

Identified by trained observers and parents. Honever, 
It Is a very common event to have many students who 
have learning problems Identified through formal 
screening tests provided by Public School assessment 
teams. 

e. F The clue here Is "National." If a student placement Is 

made according to a National assessment tool, chances 
are It Is based on standardized Information. 

f. I Observations this specific must be made on an individual 

basis. Formal devices may allude to areas of concern 
but would become too cumbersome to Include everything. 

g. I Informal tests are usually shorter and cheaper. This Is 

simply because It Is not necessary to p^of for copyrights 
and you can focus on only what you real 1y want to know. 

h. F If you missed this point, see Statement 1 of the Cue Chart. 

1. I or The answer Is probably "Infonnal." But, If you chose to 
Both 

mark "Both" consider your answer correct. There are 
many formal assessment devices that are easy to admin- 
ister accurately with a little practice. 

i' I or Most formal devices do not allow for observations under 
Both 

more than one or two different conditions. But, If you 
said both It Is all r1<)ht. 

o 
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RevleMlfig the Cue Chart again, Ns. Teachless frowned. "How do I 
know what Infonaatlon In Johnny's case study folder wps determined by 
formal or Informal means?" 

This usually Is not difficult to determine, Ns. Teachless, once you 
become familiar with certain foimal tests. It becomes confusing when the 
examiner reports scores from formalized tests but does hot Indicate If the 
directions were altered. When In doubt, ask the tester. There will be 
further discussion of this point In Unit II. 




You have Just completed Unit I. Penning a good understanding of 
student assessment concepts, which Include both formal and Informal pro- 
cedures. Is vital to your own feeling of success throughout this manual . 
From naw on the message will flow hot and heavy. 

Before attempting Unit I assessment, review the following questions. 

1. What Is student assessment? 

2. What are the differences between formal and Informal assessment 
techniques? Can you give examples? 

3. When should you use formal or Informal devices? 

4. Can you tell what student data Is provided by Informal or formal 
means? Can you use examples from a student you are familiar with? 

USE WORKBOOK - ANSWER UNIT I ASSESSMENT 
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Unit II: Use of Formal Assessment 
to Evaluate a Student 

Unit Goal 

Individual will become knowledgeable In the use of formal assessment 
devices. 
Unit Objectives 

1. Individual can explain In writing Implications of the mental 
retardation definition from the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency's Manual on Tenhlnoiooy and Classification In Hental 
Retardation. 

2. Individual can list and describe two formal assessment devices 
the?: test Intellectual functioning suitable for use with the 
developmental ly disabled. 

3. Individual can list and describe three formal assessment devices 
that measure adaptive behavior which are suitable for use with the 
developmental ly disabled. 

4. Individual can describe the kind of Information developed by the 
use of five selected formal assessment devices. . 

5. Individual can define the following terms: SQ. IQ. MA. CA, PLA, SO. 
Unit Content 

Setting the Stage 
Getting on Track 

Tests to Measure Intellectual Functioning 
Stopl Let's Do Some Reviewing 
Tests to Measure Adaptive Behavior 
Making the Point 
Average Worktlme 

2 Hours 30 Minutes 
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The emphasis of this manual Is on the techniques of Informal assessment. 
The reason for this Is that these techniques are constantly used as part 
of dally Instructional activities. Nevertheless, you will come Into con- 
tact with many formal test scores and should understand their significance 
for planning. Remember, formal tests also are a very Important part of the 

assessment "bag of tricks." 

The Administrator Is about to discuss several formal assessment 

devices. They have been selected because (1) they are applicable to many 
different populations of exceptional Individuals, and (2) most professionals 
know about them. stot T^ ^S^^^ u GEJI ^ il com/mittj 

_ ^"'^^^A/s €^e/f€»if r€ie,t^€ 

^ IS°?ho*I!!r!IfS!;'"T^!!r^ the Administrator. "In conversation with 

iffche^'s. I discovered you are familiar with the names of 
many formal assessment tests but are pretty much In the dark when It 
comes^to knowing about the Information they yield. 

There are several formal tests we use regularly and I will pro- 
vide you with some Information on each one. Most of the devices we 
ili^if L^®*?""l"f J*^*^ retardation. So let's review the defl- 
Deficiency'^ accepted by the American Association on Mental 
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The Administrator wrote: 
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AAMD 



k Manual on Terminology and Classification 
BenCT" Retardation , ed. Grossman 
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Ms. Teachless remarked. "I knew itl I knew iti I've always said 
there is more to retardation than just IQ. For Instance. Suzle has a 
35 IQ but acts a lot smarter than Bill who has a 45 IQ." 

"That's good thinking." remarked the Administrator, pointing to 
the blackboard. "Let's review the definition again. It Is Important 
to understand that retardation Is more than Just a reduced leve^ of 
Intellectual functioning." 

(The following discussion is taken from the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency's Manual on Terminology and Classification in Mental 
Retardation, ed. Grossman, h.j.. 197^. pages 11 - 14.) 

" Mental retardation . . .denotes a level of behavioral performance without 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

reference to etiology.. ..(it) is descriptive of current behavior and does 
not imply prognosis." 

" Intellectual functioning may be assessed by one or more of the 
standardized (formal) tests developed for that purpose." 

" Significantly subaverage refers to performance which is two or more 
standard deviations from the mean or average of the tests." On the 
Stanford-Binet this is an IQ of 68 or less and on the Wechsler It is an 
IQ of 70 or less. 

" Adaptive behavior is defined as the effectiveness or degree with 
which the individual meets the standards of personal independence and 
social responsibility expected of his age and cultural group." 

Developmental period has an upper age limit of 18 years... "and serves 

to distinguish mental retardation from other disorders of human behavior." 

The Administrator continued. "I have drawn a diagram to help 
explain exactly what the definition ireans." 



Intellectual Functioning 

01 Subaverage Average Above Average 

Mentally Other Other 

Retarded Disability Disability 



Other 

Disability Normal BHght 



Other 

Disability I Bright | Sifted | 

m 

In the chart, disability refers to the emotionally disturbed. 
Physically handicapped, multl handicapped, and most any other disability 
that can reflect reduced scores In either intellectual functioning or 
adaptive behavior. 

In order to determine when a primary disability Is caused by a 
reduced mental ability, ask yourself the following question. 

Do the scores of formal tests denote significantly low scores 
In both Intellectual functioning and adaptive behaviors? 

A. If the answer Is Yes^ the Individual Is probably retarded 
and the Instructional plan should reflect the best known procedures 
for working with this disability. 

B. If the answer Is No or Don't Know, the Individual may have 
some other disability. 

Pursue the answer further If you answered Ijo or Don't Know to the 
question. Explore by using Informal assessment techniques or by seeking 
out other Information In the case study folder. 
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For example: 

A. If the disability seems to have a medical cause, the case 

study folder should be your reference point. Beware such terms as 
aphasia, dyslexia, motor dysfunction* minimal brain damage, perceptual 
handicaps, mongol old-like behavior; these are merely descriptive 
medical categories. You would have to observe a child's behavior to 
describe each term more specifically. Check for mdltlple causes, 
for they can change your Individualized Instructional plan. 

6. The problem may stem from the environment. Some authorities 
believe that a prolonged experience In an unstlmulating emotional, 
physical, or verbal environment may cause permanent reduced Intellec- 
tual functioning. 

C. An Individual nay score low In one or both parts of the defi- 
nition of mental retardation due to Inadequate Instructional oppor- 
tunities but, with Intensive training, test scores can change drastically 
from one diagnostic category to another. 

Whether your answer Is Yes, No, or Don't Know, the pressing question 
to ask Is: "With all this knowledge, can I, as a teacher, help this Individual 
In my classroom or would he be better treated In another setting?" The 
teacher should feel very comfortable In recommending a different placement 
for a student. A necessary change Is an Important part of the Individualized 
plan concept. If recommendation for change In placement Is needed, this 
should not be taken as failure on the part of the teacher, rather he or 
she should be pleased that this need can be determined. 
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"Now that you've become aMare of the definition and Implications 
of 'mental retardation* we can start examining some specific formal 



assessment devices," comnented the Administrator. 

"The formal assessment devices are divided Into two groups: oi 
measures 'general Intellectual functioning' and the other' refers to 
'adaptive behavior' " 



0 ^ Xif^MAfrc^ 



The Administrator assured his staff, "wien we have completed our 
review of the more conmon assessment devices used with the retarded, 
you will be able to name several tests which measure general Intel- 
lectual functioning and adaptive behavior, describe them In detail, 
and discuss their relative use for classroom planning. But, first, 
there are some general terms you must know In order to understand 
the scores on fonul tests. They describe the different levels of 
retardation arid the 'equivalent IQ ranges." 
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"Malt a mlnutel," exclaimed Ms. Teachless, "Everytlme I see a 
bunch of numbers, I get all shook up. Does this mean that IQ scores 
are something like grades we used to get In school inhere 95 to 100 
was an A. 90 to 95 a B, and so on?** 

Not quite, Ms. Teachless. The math experts formulated the scores on 
standardized IQ tests so the average Is 100 and the normal range Is about 
90 - 100. Therefbre, Individual scores between 80 - 89 are slightly below 
normal. People scoring 110 and higher are considered bright. Anyone 
scoring over 140 Is In the genius category. 

But, remember these IQ scores relate only to Intellectual functioning. 
We must not overlook the scores of adaptive behavior since they are equally 
as Impoitant In determining placement of an Individual within a special 
program. 

The Administrator continued, "Another term used Is 'standard 
deviation,' the abbreviation Is SO. Again the mathematicians have 
Uken a very complicated formula and provided a simple tool to 
help us understand formal test scores. 

"Standard devlctlon(s) Is used to divide scores of a large 
population Into small meaningful groups. 

"For Instance, we know that people range In Intelligence from 
being very smart to being very dull. There are usually a lot of 
people In the middle, and fewer people on the ends. The mathemati- 
cians have divided this range of people Into deviations starting with 
the most conmon score (the mean or average) and calling It '0.' From 
the mean or 0, they start counting In either direction such as one 
standard deviation below the mean (-1 SO), or one standard deviation 
above the mean (-I'l SO), etc. 

"Using this method of counting, we can now define mental retarda- 
tion as being at least two standard deviations below the average. 

"This diagram should help. For those who have problems with 
percentages, think that for every 100 people there are about 2 1/2 
who are retarded." 
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The Administrator questioned, "Now can anyone tell me hOM many 
standard deviations a moderately or severely retarded Individual Is 
away from the mean?" «^ ii * 




All the teachers smiled, locked at each other, and answered 
together, "At least a minus three standard deviations below the 
meanl" 





Three tests comnonly used to measure Intellectual functioning are: 

1. Wechsler Tests of Intelligence 

A. Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (MAIS) 

B. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (UISC) 

C. Wechsler Pre-school and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) 

2. Stanford-Blnet Intelligence Scale 

3. Slosson Intelligence Test 

Other tests which are not discussed but have applicability are: 

1. Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 

2. Merrill -Palmer Scale 

3. Leiter International Performance Scale 

The Administrator began, "There are three comnon tests used to 
measure Intellectual functioning: thv;. Wechsler tests. Stanford-Blnet, 
and Slosson. Other devices are sometimes used when Individuals have 
certain handicaps. 

"The Wechsler tests Lire probably the most popular devices used 
for measuring Intellectual functioning. Testers prefer them because 
the scoring method provides excellent opportunities for additional 
Infonnal Information about the Individual. 

"The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, called the WAIS. was the 
first to be developed and was designed to be used with Individuals 
from ages 16 to 74. The device can be administered to Individuals with 
a wide range of mental functioning. However, It loses much of Its 
effectiveness with the moderately and severely retarded because many 
of the simplest questions are too difficult for them. 

"The most Important Wechsler test to know about Is the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children, the WISC. It Is designed to measure 
the Intellectual functioning of children from ages 5 to 15. Lower 
functioning Individuals are Included In the standardization. 
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"The third device Is the Wechsler Pre-school and Primary Scale 
of Intelligence, called the WPPSI. pronounced 'wipsee.' It Is still 
experimental and the effectiveness of the test Is not yet determined. 
These three devices are designed in a similar manner, thus we can 
discuss the UISC In some detail and get a picture of the other two." 

The Administrator wrote. 



THE Wise IS DESIGNED TO MEASURE INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING OF 
CHILDREN AGES 5-15. 

IT MUST BE ADMINISTERED BY A PERSON SPECIALLY TRAINED ON THE 
DEVICE AND IS GIVEN IN A ONE-TO-ONE SITUATION. 

THE TEST REQUIRES APPROXIMATELY ONE HOUR TO ADMINISTER. HOWEVER. 
THE SUBTESTS MAY BE GIVEN IN MORE THAN A SINGLE ADMINISTRATION IF THE 
TESTER FEELS THE CHILD IS BECOMING BORED OR DISTRACTED. 
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Ms. Doless asked. "Can the test be used for older Individuals. If 
we already know we can't get a meaningful score on the HAIS?" 




"We can't do that." quipped Ms. Teachless. "because we would be 
going against the rules of formal assessment. Since the test Is 
standardized on 5 to 15 year-olds. the scores could not be compared 
with anything and we wouldn't have very accurate data on which to 
base decisions. 
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The Administrator continued to write.. . 

THE Wise PROVIDES THREE SCORES: Verbal IQ 

Performance IQ 

Full Scale IQ (a combination of 
verbal and performance scores) 

VERBAL PERFORMANCE 

Subtests: INFORMATION Suttests: PICTURE COMPLETION 
COMPREHENSION PICTURE ARRANGEMENT 

ARITHMETIC BLOCK DESIGN 

SIMILARITIES OBJECT ASSEMBLY 

VOCABULARY CODING 
DIGIT SPAN (optional ) MAZES (optional ) 

Each subtest provides a raw score that Is matched with an age graded 

chart. The score obtained from this matching Is called a scaled score and 

ranges from 0-20. The average score for each subtest Is 10. Therefore, 

a score of 10 for every subtest would yield an IQ of exactly 100. For an 

Individual to be In the moderately to severely retarded range, the subtest 

scores would average less than 5. A score of 5 each equals an IQ of SO. 

Mr. Middle frowned. "But the subtests scores don't all have to be 
the same. Can't a person have a score of 8 on 'Information' and a 2 

on 'Comprehension?"* 

"Absolutely." answered the Administrator. "Usually the subscores 
do vary. 

"Read this set of scores I have taken from one of our student 
files." 



FULL SCALE SCORE 38 IQ 
VERBAL SCORE IQ 

PERFORMANCE SCORt IST' IQ 

SUBTESTS SCALED SCORES 

VERBAL PERFORMANCE 

. INFOraWrnJh 2 PICTURE COMPLETION 

•COMPREHENSION T" PICTURE ARRANGEMENT 

! ARITHMETIC T BLOCK DESIGN 

SIMILARITIES X OBJECT ASSEMBLY 

VOCABULARY jT CODING 4 
TOTAL T7 TOTAL Jj 



"Now, can anyone tell me about the Intellectual functioning of the 
student?" 
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"I can say more," added Ms. Teachless. "The student Is operating 
In the severe range of retardation. He does better In the verbal area 

than In the performance area, soi If he has a strong point. It must be 
the verbal area. 

"I think I can make some Informal guesses. The student has a 7 on 
'Vocabulary' and a 4 on 'Comprehension' which means he can understand a 
lot. The 2 on 'Information' means that he doesn't have much general 
knowledge. I also noted a 1 on 'Object Assembly' which may indicate a 
short attention span. I think' he can benefit from a quality Instructional 
program like ours. 

"Sayl This set of scores looks familiar. I bet they belong to 
Johnny Jones, my new student ."x***^^*^^ 



"You hit the nail on the head." smiled the Administrator proudly. 

"I think you have done a fine Job of looking at the scores. You 
may be quite correct In your judgments. But, you will need to validate 
your personal feelings with further Informal testing. 

"I haven't quite finished discussing the WISC so let's continue " 

The subtests can offer clues to strengths and weaknesses; nonetheless, 
the scaled scores should never be discussed as IQ'S. For example. In the 
Coding subtest, the scaled score of 4 Is not an IQ of 40. 
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"To save time, read the short discussion on the Stanford-Blnet," 
suggested the Administrator. "You can ask questions afterwards." 
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The paper began.. . 

The Binet, first of all, is a device to measure general Intellectual 
functioning. It Mas developed by Binet In France and later translated 
Into English by Terman at Stanford University. The test Is knoMn as the 
Stanford-Blnet Intelligence Scale. 

The Binet consists of subtests grouped by age according to the abilities 
of normal Individuals. Each set of grouped activities requires a variety 
of verbal and motor responses. 

The results are first reported In Mental Age (MA) and then translated 
into an Intelligence Quotient (IQ). 

A Definition : 

Mental Age - A score. In years and 
months, determined bv how well an average 
person performs at the same chronological age. 

The device requires considerable examiner skill and should never be 
administered by anyone who has not had specialized training. Administration 
time varies from thirty minutes for young children to over an hour for adults. 

Several researchers have attempted to use the Stanford-Blnet as a 
diagnostic tool to detect specific learning disabilities. To date, the 
process Is experimental and results are somewhat questionable. Therefore, 
although the scale Is an excellent test to estimate success In school 
related activities. It offers very little Information toward developing an 
Individualized Instructional program. 

One advantage for using this device over any of the Wechsler Scales 
Is that the Instrument Is more precise In evaluation of the very bright or 
very dull. 
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The Administrator continued, "Nom we are rea4y to talk briefly 
about one more Individual test of general Intellectual functioning. 

"The Slosson Intelligence Test Is used for screening children 
and adults Mho may be retarded. It Is popular because most pro- 
fessionals can administer the test, score It, and Interpret the 
results In about twenty minutes. 

"One should remember that the Slosson should be used only for 
screening purposes. The results should be validated by the more 
comprehensive Stanford-Blnet or Uechsler. 

"The device yields an IQ and NA. These scores are Interpreted In 
the same manner as any other IQ test." 
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"Can w rev1«w some of this?" cried Ms. Teachless. "I'm getting 
lost." 

"CerUlnly." assured the Administrator. "We have been moving 
fast. First, let's review some of the Important facts and then see If 
you can put It all to use. 

"Remember, these devices are used to measure only the 'Intellectual 
functioning' portion of the mental retardation definition," cautioned 
the Administrator. 
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'Stu4y these charts, carefully." 




CHART 1 
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Time to check your knowledge concerning the uses of formal assessment 
devices. 



USE WORKBOOK- ANSWER PROBLEM IV 




Part A 

Any three of the following are acceptable. However, you may have 
listed some others. These should be authenticated by the Instructor. If 
by some chance you listed the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), you 
should read the discussion In Supplement A describing the PPVT IQ as a 
Receptive Language Score rather than an Intelligence Score. 



Wechsler (listed by Itself or as 
separate tests) 



Columbia 



Merrill-Palmer 
Leiter 
Raven's 

Cattell (any one of them) 



WAIS 

Wise 

WPPSI 

Binet 
Slosson 
Part B 

If you missed an answer, review the material In this manual and 
Supplement A. 

^ 1. Read discussion of Slosson. 

JL 2. Read discussions of Binet and WAIS. 

1 or 4 3. Either answer Is acceptable. Read Information about the 

Binet and WISC. 
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1 or 4 4. Either answer Is acceptable. Read discussion of the 

Wise and Binet In Supplement A. Both are excellent 
measures of IQ and yield about the same results. 
However, for the most precise comparisons, the same 
test should always be used for retestlng. 

3 5. Read manual for discussions of WPPSI. 

7 6. An IQ test does not determine degrees of handicap; 

this Is a measure of adaptive behavior. Sometimes 

an experienced examiner can detect certain difficulties. 

but this Is definitely not the purpose of an IQ device. 



Part C. 



T 1. See Chart 1. 

F 2. Reread definition of mental retardation. 

T 3. They are the most coimionly used devices and have the greatest 

amount of material written regarding Interpretation of results. 
T 4. See discussions of Binet In manual and Supplement A. 
T_ 5. See discussions of Binet In manual and Supplement A. 
T 6. See Chart 1 and diagram on distributions of Intelligence 

categories. 
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Adaptive behavior Is the level of effectiveness or degree of Indepeiidence 
and social responsibility demonstrated by an Individual at a given point In 
time. Expectancies vary according to age. sex, and cultural group. 

Assessment Instruments are necessary to determine the total picture of 
an Individual \> adaptive behavior. Some of the more common devices are: 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale (Vineland) 

Denver Developmental Screening Test (DDST) 

Illinois Test of Psychol Ingulstic Abilities (ITPA) 

Adaptive Behavior Scale (ABS) 

The Administrator has Just begun to talk about adaptive behavior... 
There are so many devices used to measure adaptive behavior, we 
Mould never have time enough to review them all. Some measure only 
specific areas. Others attempt to look at the entire range of adaptive 
behaviors." 

The Administrator wrote the following on the chalkboard: 



SOME 0£ViCeS -THAT A^eASe^K£ 
C£Af£tiAU ADAPTH/e B^HA^/iOl^ 

T^AiMA^Le AitAiTAUY nSTA^oeo 

*^ eAX.r//AZA/^ SCAies cf^ APAPT/t^^ 
DSAJlf^i^ WUSlCfM£ArrAl 5C££^/4/^ 
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"These devices assess the total range of adaptive behavior. Since 
they are very similar to each other, we shall only discuss on** of them, 
the Adaptive Behavior Scale. 

"The Adaptive Behavior Scale, comnonly called the ABS Is Important 
because It has been adopted by the American Association on Mental 
Oeflclenof In order to measure the second part of the mental iretarda- 
tlon definition. 

"The Scale assesses twenty-four behavioral areas called 'domains. ' 
This handout explains them. Read It carefully." 



ABS Domains Measure 



Part I Dally Living Behaviors (10 Domains with 23 Subdomalns) 



1. 










A. Eatlna 

B. Toilet Use 

C. Cleanliness 

D. Appearance 


c 
c. 

F. 

S. 

H. 


bore Or uioxning 
Dresslna and Undressing 

Loconotiiin 

General Independent 
Functioning 


II. 


Physical Development 








A. Sensory Motor 


B. 


Motor Development 


III. 


Economic Activity 








A. Money Handl Ing 
and Budaetlno 


B. 


Shopping Skills 


IV 


Lanauaoe Develonnent 








II. apeaKing ana Nriting 
B. Comprehension 


C. 


General Language 
Development 


V. 


Number and Time Concepts 






VI. 


Occupation-Domestic 








A. Cleaning 

B. Kitchen Duties 


C. 


General Occupation- 
Domestic 


VII. 


Occupation-General 






VIII. 


Self -Direct Ion 








A. Sluggish In Movement 

B. Initiative 

C. Persistence 


D. 
E. 


Planning and 
Organization 
Self -Direction (General) 


IX. 


Responsibilities 






X. 


Socialization 
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Part II Maladaptive Behaviors (14 Domains) 

I. Violent and Destructive Behavior 

II. Antisocial Behavior 

III. Rebellious Behavior 

IV. Untrustworthy Behavior 

V. Wlthdranal 

VI. Stereotyped Behavior and Odd Mannerisms 

VII. Inappropriate Interpersonal Manners 

VIII. Inappropriate Vocal Habits 

IX. Unacceptable or Eccentric Habits 

X. Self-abusive Behavior 
XI. Hyperactive Tendencies 

XII. Sexually Aberrant Behavior 

XIII. Psychological Disturbances 

XIV. Use of Medications 



Ms. Doless remarked, "I suppose this Is another test that has to 
be given by those bigwig psychologists or social workers." 

"Not at all." responded the Administrator. "The test can be 
given by anyone who can report an Individual's dally behaviors whether 
It be psychologists, teachers, nurse-^, social workers, day-care 
Instructors, or attendants and technicians In the Instructional 
setting. 

"Often a teacher or anoth2r evaluator cannot answer all the 
questions, so a parent Is ^sket to supply the Information. If you 
know the Individual very well, the ABS'usually takes about forty-flve 
itilnutes to complete and score." , 



s/oe 
AJore 



I 



I 




T 
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• _ Reachless looked puzzled. "I've seen the ABS, and It really 
seems to get doMn to actual classroom Instruction. But you said that 
formal assessment only provides general Information about student 
needs while Informal assessment Is used to determine exact program 
plans. 

Ms. Teachless argued further. "OK, but why can't I Just 

terminal objective's and the subdomalns 
as subobjectlves? It would certainly make my work easier." 

The Administrator explained. "It's true the ABS tells us a lot 
about the student, but you would have too many large gaps in your 
program If you did this. Besides, the domains have no criterion or 
conditions listed. You still would have to Individualize these for 
each student. And, the statements under each domain have the same 

W6&l(nGSS6S« 

"Maybe this Illustration can explain." 



PartJ. (taken from the Adaptive Behavior Scale) 
I. Independent Functioning 

15. Dressing (check only one) 
Ds Completely dresses self 

□ 4 Completely dresses self with verbal prompting only 

□ 3 Dresses self by pulling or putting on all clothes with 

prompting and by (zipping, buttoning, snapping) them with 
hel p 

■ 2 Dresses self with help In pulling or putting on most 
clothes and fastening them 

Ql Cooperates when dressed by extending arms, or legs 
^ Do Must be dressed completely 



The example gives you a broad notion of a need for training In 
dressing. However, it leaves many questions unanswered which relate 
directly to method of Instruction, exact skill level of the child, etc. 
To utilize the ABS scores, the next step Is to devise an Informal 
assessment test to determine the exact dressing skills of the child 
and develop Instructional plans. We will talk about this later because 
there Is still more to discuss about the ABS and other adaptive behavior 
devices before going Into Informal assessment procedures. 

There are two ways the scores are reported. First, there Is a 
set of raw scores. These are the actual points given each test Item. 
Second, there are decile scores which are used to compare a single 
Individual with other Individuals of the same age and sex. 



"This Is how It might look on a report sheet." 

DOMAINS Age range XX 

Sex "F 




Total Raw Score Points In Each Domain 
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The profile Indicates the Individual's raw scores of 8, 18, 3, 40, 12, 
2, 6, 20, and 5. We use these raw scores to compare the student with himself 
at different times. A score change of 6 points In one domain may not mean the 
same as a 6 point change In another domain. The developers of the ABS recog- 
nized this concern and weighted the raw scores In a special way to use them 
for comparisons. They decided to group the scores Into deciles. The decile 
score Is seldom a whole number which means the score usually Is reported as a 
fraction such as 6.5 or 8.3. The score reported Is never more than 10. If a 
person scores at the seventh decile. It means that for every person in that 
age group or special population, three score higher and seven score lower. 
The fifth decile Is the average score on this scale. 

To test your understanding of the Administrator's explanation, take a 
piece of scrap paper and figure an approximate decile score for each domain 'i^ 
the example. Then check the three greatest areas of concern which need further 
Investigation. (Finish the exercise before checking your answers.) 





Approximate 
Decile Fraction 


3 Areas of 
Greatest Need 


Independent Skills 


5.3 




Physical Development 


6.5 




Economic Activity 


3.8 


X 


Language Development 


9.9 




Number and Time Concept 


7.8 




Occupati on-OomestI c 


6.0 




Occupation-General 


4.3 


X 


Self- Direction 


6.0 




Responsibility 


3.0 


X 


Socialization 


9.0 





If you listed independent skills as 5.2 or 5.5 instead of 5.3 you were 
close enough for good Judgment. 
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"Why do we use all the other assessment devices In the student 
case study folder If the ABS meets the second part of the mental retar- 
dation definition?" asked Ms. Teachless. 

The Administrator smiled knowingly, "Remember the ABS Is a general 
test of adaptive behavior. Sometimes we want to examine specific adap* 
tlve areas. There are many very fine devices designed to do exactly 
that. This list Includes a few of the more commonly used assessment 
devices. We shall discuss two of them, the ITPA and the PPVT." 
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The Administrator suagested. "Read this article on the ITPA. Then 
we will discuss any questions you may have." 



Illinois Test of Psychol Ingulstic Abilities (ITPA) 

The ITPA is an assessment device designed to determine level of language 
functioning. Many experts consider the ITPA one of the better diagnostic 
tests for this area of adaptive behavior. 

The Instrument consists of twelve subtests and can be a^lnlstered In 
forty-five to sixty minutes depending on the subject and the skill of the 
tester. Because of the many complicated procedures, the ITPA should be 
given only by a trained examiner. 

The results are recorded In age and months, as a psycholinguist 1c 
or language age (PLA), and In scaled scores (SS). The average scaled 
score of each subtest Is 36 with a standard deviation of six. Although 
the standard deviation Is six, a departure of 10 points above or below 
26 must be shown before It Is considered significant enough for special- 
ized Instruction. For example. If an Individual has a score of 26 on 
the Verbal Expression Subtest, a significant weakness In that area would 
be noted and special activities should be planned to develop expressive skills. 

The ITPA Is more useful In comparing Intra (within child) differences 
than Interchlld (between child) differences. Let us say that a child has a 
mean scaled score on the total test of 25. If the Individual subtest scores 
do not vary more than 10 points from the mean of 25, we would report that the 
child has a general weakness In language functioning but no specific areas 
of significant strength or weakness. This Is what we mean by Intrachlld 
differences. 

Standardization has '^n done on an average population between ages 
2 1/2 to 10 years. Although this Is true. It is appropriate to administer 
the test to retardates older than ten. However, this alteration and any 
other alteration In the test procedures, no matter how slight, must be 
reported In the results and would be considered Informal assessment Infor- 
mation. 

The twelve subtests measure three dimensions of language functioning. 
Dimension 1; Channels of Coiirainlcatlon 



The ITPA measures the auditory- vocal and visual -motor channels of 
conminlcation. These subtests measure Inputs of language through the 
auditory and visual senses and outputs through the vocal and motor channels. 

Dimension 2; Psychol Inoulstlc Process 

The test measures three psychol Ingulstic processes: the receptive, tne 
organizing, and the expressive. The receptive process Is the ability to rec- 
ognize and/or understand what Is heard; the organizing process Is the ability 
to nanlpulate lanouage symbols and Ideas Internally; and the expressive 
process is the ability to express Ideas verbally or through gestures. 
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Dimension 3: Levels of Organization 

Two levels of organization, the automatic and the representational, 
are assessed. The automatic level is largely involuntary and involves 
the formation of language habits such as blending sounds into words and 
sequencing words into sentences. At this level, the child may or may not 
attach meaning to language symbols. The representational level is more 
complex and highly organized than the automatic level. At this stage of 
functioning, the child attaches meaning or significance to the auditory 
or visual symbols and uses them in a meaningful way. 
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The Administrator asked, "Are there any questions?" 

"You're not going to get away that easy. If we are expected to 
understand the test, you better give us some examples of what to know," 
retorted Ms. Doless. 

"OK, but, let me remind you to look at the scaled scores which 
show the intrachild differences. These are the most appropriate scores 
to use when formulating an instructional plan. 

"Now let's look at a sample ITPA profile." 



raoniy OP ABiLiiii^ 



OtVnePMWTAL Adif 



i 



.v.\ 



100 
9 0 



8*6 
8-0 
7 



7-0 
6 6 

6-0 
5.6 
5-0 
4.6 
4.0 
3-4 
.1^ 
J'6 



5 



HA 



OTHM 



I 

1- 



Summary Sh««l 



SUBTEST 



AUOnORY RECEPTION 
VISUA'. RECf:PT:CN 
VISUAL A^EMORY 
AUOITCRY ASSOCIATION 
A JDITORY MEMORY 
ViiUAl ASSOCIATION 

visuAi Closure 

VERBA! expression 
GRi»iAMATiC closure 
MANUAL EXPRESSION 




REPRESENTATIONAL LEVa 



AUOITORY-VOCAL 



Raw 
Scor« 



AO* 

Scot* 



^^0 



ScoM 
Scer« 



VISUAL-MOTOR 



Raw 
Scor* 



Ag« 

Scor* 



Seated 
Seor* 



-4 - 



AUTOMATIC LEVEL 



AUOITORY-VOCAL 



Row 
Score 



Age 

Score 



VISUAL-MOTOR 



Settled Rfiw 
Score ! Score 



- - - 



Age 

Score 



Scale 
Scori 



(Supplementary tests) 
AUDITORY CLOSURE 

SOUND BLENDING 





Sample profile from Illinois Test of Psychol Ingulstic Abilities, developed by Kirk, S.A., 



eric"-'' •• 



'Inols Press. 
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"What can you tell by looking at this profile?" asked the 
Administrator. 

Mr. Middle commented. "Well, I know the Individual's chrono- 
logical age (CA) Is seven years and six months. He has a mental 
age (MA) of about three years and seven or eight months. And his 
language development (PLA) Is at three years and four months. The 
scaled score for each subtest, as well as the PLA, tells me that the 
child Is In very bad shape In tenns of his language functioning 
except In his ability to express his needs verbally. 

"So, where would I start planning a program for him since he is 
so low In everything?" / 




"That's easy," said Ms. Teachless. "First, I look at the Indl- 
vldual's scaled scores to see which ones are significantly higher or 
lower than his average for the entire test. Then I look at the MA to 
find out the child's current ability level. Any scores lower than 
the MA indicate primary need areas. If the student doesn't have any 
hearing or vision problems, these areas should show Improvement with 
appropri ate 1 nstruct Ion . " 

The Administrator smiled broadly. "ExcellentI That Is exactly 
how this assessment Information should be used. 

"Both of you followed the definition of student assessment 
exactly. First, you examined the Individual data and then combined 
It with other knowledge. In this Instance, the other knowledge Is 
the Inulvldual's MA." 
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The second formal assessment device chosen by the Administrator Is the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT). The PPVT Is an easy, quick test to 
administer but the resultant scores are often misinterpreted. 

Let's listen In on the discussion... 

The Administrator Is talking, "I want you all to become familiar 
with the PPVT. It has been chosen because It can be given by most 
professionals with a little practice, can be administered In about 
fifteen to twenty minutes, and Is easy to score. 

"The test Is designed for use with children from the ages of 2 1/2 
to 18. However, there Is some question regarding reliability when used 
with minority cultures and the more severely retarded. 

"Results are reported as an IQ score describing the Individual's 
ability to use receptive language. This receptive language level Is 
the decree to which a person understands visual and verbal Information. 

"Administration Is done by showing an Individual a series of 
pages, each containing a set of four pictures, and Instructing the 
child to Indicate which picture corresponds to a specified spoken word, 
as 'show me' name of the object or action represented by one of the 
pictures. 

"The average IQ Is from 90 to 109 with very slow learners scoring 
below 75 IQ. The range In standard deviations Is similar to those 
de.xrlbed In the Intellectual functioning portion of our discussion. 

"Are there any questions?" 

"Just one," asked Ms. Teachless. "The test measures receptive 
language Just like the ITPA, but the ITPA tells us so much more. So, 
why should we use this test?" 

Ms. Teachless asked an excellent question. And, these answers are the 
ones most often given: 

The test takes only a short time to administer. 

The test can be given and scored with very little practice. 

The test gives a quick measure of receptive language. 

The test is Inexpensive. 

The test is used to validate other tests. 
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The test has been used often In the past and has two forms which 
can be used for pre- and posttest comparisons. 
As you see. many of the reasons are not very scientific nor do they 
fulfill specific student needs. 

"There has always been a question of which formal devices should 
be used to assess a student," continued the Administrator, "In the 
case of why have both an ITPA and a PPVT on the same students, iqy 
Immediate thoughts are, maybe there shouldn't be. It Is true that 
the ITPA does. In fact, measure receptive language and Is more specific 

than the PPVT. . . ^ 4 ^«4«- 

"It Is this sort of thinklna you should become practiced In doing. 

That Is why I have been Introducing you to some formal devices. 

"Remember, foniial assessment Information never offers a complete 

picture of a student, and scores rarely provide rigid, little changing 

data. If you remember these two points, you will be well on your way 

to becoming an effective user of formal In formation. 



Be sure to read the Information In Supplement A before attempting the 
next exercise. For those seeking additional Information on these and other 
specific devices, you will want to check with a professional library. Also, 
If your Instructional setting uses other texts, ask to review them. 

IT ISN'T WHAT YOU DON'T KNOW THAT HURTS YOU. WHAT HURTS IS 
WHAT YOU KNOW BUT AIN'T TRUE. Will Rogers 

Now let's see what you know. 

[use WORKBOOK - ANSWER PROBLEM 
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1/ Part A 

Any one of the following are acceptable answers. Any other tests 
listed should be approved by your Instructor or a qualified professional. 

1. Adaptive Behavior Scale (ABS) 

Trainable Mentally Retarded Profile (TMR Profile) 
Balthazar Scales of Adaptive Behavior 
Denver Developmental Screening Test (DDST) 

2. Illinois Test of Psycholinguist 1c Abilities (ITPA) 
Peabo4y Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 

3. The Purdue Perceptual -Motor Survey 

Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception (Frostig) 

Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test (Bender-Gestalt) 

Occupational Therapists or Physica'' Therapists Report of Motor 
and Perceptual Development 

Motor Portion of DDST 

4. Vineland Social Maturity Scale (Vineland) 
Children's Apperception Test (CAT) 
Draw-A-Person, Draw-Your-Famlly, House-Tree-Person 
ABS, Maladaptive Section 
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Part B 

False 1. The PPVT IQ measures receptive language. 

The Binet IQ measures general Intelligence. 
True 2. Any formal test should accomplish this end. 
False 3. These devices Identify and sometimes suggest limitations of 

the Individual, but usually are not specific enough to describe 

exact prescriptions for program planning. 
True 4. The two parts of the ABS are designed to provide exactly this 

Information. 

False 5. The average scaled score of the ITPA Is 36. Therefore, If a 
person averages a scaled score of 36 on the ITPA, It means he 
Is doing what Is expected of a normal person of the same age. 

False 6. If the statement were true, we would not need a definition 
that contains Information on both Intellectual functioning 
and adaptive behavior. 

False 7. One cannot make assumptions about the total person on a partial 
listing of strengths and weaknesses. That Is the purpose of a 
definition which Includes both adaptive functloninq (such as 
language) and Intellectual ability. 

False 8. SQ Is a Social Quotient: IQ Is an Intellectual Quotient. 

They are related to each other to some degree but supply 
very different kinds of data. 

False 9. Many of the tests discussed In this unit are very simple to 
manage and score. The ABS and PPVT are two such devices. 

True 10. It Is important to see a total picture of an Individual. 

A set of tests which measures a wide range of adaptive 
behavior helps to narrow the areas of student concern. ' 
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The clues these devices provide can save a teacher considerable 
time In determining what further assessment (formal or Informal) 
Is necessary. 

This exercise should have been easy. Most mistakes are probably due 
to not reading the material In Supplement A. 



MAtr/A/C 77//" 




Before closing the discussion on formal assessment, three additional 
points should be stressed. 

First , the most Important reason for using a particular assessment 
device Is because It provides useable data about a student or group of 
students In a specific area of concern. This Is easier to determine when 
you already have goals and objectives written for your program. 

Second , caution must be exercised In the use of some assessment devices 
suggesting that another test may be more suitable. For Instance It Is 
comnon to see scores reported In the student folder which may have little 
meaning because the test Is rarely used by anyone. These tests should be 
avoided unless there Is ample opportunity to learn about them. 

Third , a particular device, adequate In the past, may no longer be 
of value. However, Its use Is continued because of program policy and Its 
past relevance In providing useful student Information. If this Is the 
case, a more appropriate test should be substituted. 
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Our discussion of fonnal assessment devices Is over. However, the 
subject area has only been scratched. It Is now up to you>to develop 
further expertise. 



students. Remember such scores should not become an official part of the 
student case study file. Practicing with the test Is one of the best 
wiors to gain a better understanding of Its usefulness. 

Before attempting the Unit Assessment, review the objectives on 
page 2.1. Then reread Unit II, your workbook exercises, and Supplement A. 



If any tests are available, try them out on a friend or one rf your 
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Unit III: Pinpointing and Tracking with 
Informal Assessment Procedures 

Unit fioal 

Individual will be able to use Informal assessment techniques. 
Unit Objectives 

1. Individual, given student data, can pinpoint the specific level of 
student ability In a single skill area. 

2. Individual, given student data, can determine If that student's 
entry level behaviors are adequate to begin learning a pinpointed 
skill. 

3. Individual, given student data, can pinpoint a skill deficiency in 
one or more of the following domains: mental, physical, and social 
adjustment. 

4. Individual, using student data, can determine the relative strengths 
of that student's sensory Input modalities. 

&. Individual, using student data, can develop a listing of effective 
relnforcers. 

6. Individual, jlven student data, can determine that student's 
learning style. 
Unit Content 

Look Before Leaping 

Task toalysis Task Analysis Task Analysis 
How Does It Look Altogether? 
Review of Domains 
Vot Ist Leamink Nodal Itles? 
Students Have Different Learning Styles. 
Determining the Best Relnforcers. 
Average Mork^lme 
2 Hours 




This unit depends on your skill In writing learner goals and objectives. 
If you lack confidence In your skill, review texts on goal and objective 
writing. (Goalgulde by Padzensky and Gibson Is an excellent reference.) 

The following review sunmarlzes some of the major points of goal and 
objective writing you will need to know. 
Review of i.earner Goal 

Definition: A goal Is a broad general statement of program Intent. 

EXAMPLES: 

Good: Learner demonstrates ability to use numbers. 
Poor: Learner can count to ten (goal Is too narrow). 
Poor: Teacher will provide adequate opportunity for student 
to learn number use (statement Is a teacher goal, not a 
student goal). 
Review of Learner Objective 

Definition: A learner objective Is the description of a learning 

outcome which Includes an observable behavior, a criterion, 
and the conditions of performance. 

Sometimes the criterion and conditions of performance are difficult to 
determine. For example, "Without assistance" may be either the condition, 
criterion, or both. 



Sometimes the criterion and conditions are not specified; they are 
Implied. The reader then understands the criterion to mean 100 percent of 
the time, and the conditions to be easily inferred by all readers. The 
condition In the statement, "Learner will walk upstairs Independently." 
Is easily understood by all readers. It Is hardly necessary to s^y, 
"Given a set of stairs." 

EXAMPLES: 

Good: On request without teacher (the condition) learner verbally 
rote counts to ten (the behavior) without error during 
three consecutive trials (the criterion). 

Poor: Learner verbally counts to ten 60 percent of the time. 

(Conditions are poorly phrased since the statement does 
not denote whether the learner uses objects, numbers, or 
other foms of assistance.) 

(Criterion does not signify If 60 percent means three 
out of five times, six out of ten times, etc.) 
Keep In mind the purposes of objectives. 

1. Objectives benefit the student because they provide a base for 
evaluation of Individual learning. 

2. Objectives benefit the Instructor because they provide a base 
for evaluation of Instructional effectiveness. 

3. Objectives Inform other professionals what specifically Is to be 
learned, thus, providing continuity to a learner's program. 

Review of Terminal and SubobJectlves 

All objectives can be considered as a tennlnal or subobjectlve. The 
tennlnal objective Is the erid behavior the student Is expected to obtain. The 
steps taken to learn that behavior, a little bit at a time, are the suf- 
objectlves of the terminal objective. 
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This Is hOM It works. The writing of subobjectlves under a terminal 
objective Is called task analysis . And the complete set of all objectives 
needed to learn a specific skill Is called a task analyzed program. 

Task analysis Is a very Important part of Informal assessment. It 

not only becomes your Instructional plan, but also becomes your evaluation 
device. 



The following equations should help you see why going from using 
learner objectives for designing programs to using the same objectives 
for assessing student skills is a very simple process. 

Terminal Objectives - Desired Level of Skill Development 
Subobjectlves « All the Steps It Takes to Learn the Skill 
Terminal Plus 

Subobject:1ves « Task Analysis 

The Administrator Is showing the teachers an example. Let's drop In 
on therd. 

"Here Is an Item from the ABS dealing with number skills." 



v. Numbers and Time 

41. Numbers (check only ONE) 

805 Does simple addition and subtraction 
4 Counts ten or more objects 
3 Mechanically counts to ten 
g2 Counts two objects by saying, "one... two" 
Dl Discriminates between "one" and "many" or "a lot" 
no Has no understanding of numbers reproduced from 
Adaptive Behavior Scale 



"The ABS as a formal assessment device Indicates an area of 
general weakness. Now I want to show you a task analyzed program 
based on this Infonnatlon. We want to move the student from 
mechanically counting to ten to counting ten objects." 
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Materials: 
Method: 

Criterion; 



(tho ^fti lowing program has been modified from Curriculuin^Cumullative 

Progress Report for Teachers of the Trainable Mentally Retarded. Corvallls 
School District 509 J. 0. sgon, 1971.} 

Terminal Objective; Individual, given 10 objects, upon verbal command 

only, "Give me things," indicates the correct 

number of requested objects for a1 1 numbers 
presented at random from one to 10 in three 
consecutive trials. 

Any 10 similar objects such as blocks, pencils, 
chips, etc. 

Teacher begins with the exact number of objects 
required by the particular subobjective and adds 
one more at a time until a maximum of ten objects 
are used 

Individual can perform the required task without 
error in three consecutive trials before beginning 
the 'bobjective. 
Subobjectives: 

r Individual, given 10 objects, on command, "Give me one thing," 
can indicate one object. 

Individual, given 10 objects, on command, "Give me ^ things,' 
can indicate two objects. 

Individual, given 10 objects, on the random cciranand, "Give me 
one thing, give me two things," can indicate the appropriate 
number of objects. 
Say, "Give me three objects. 

Say in random order, "Give me one, two , three things.' 
Say, "Give me four objects." 

Say in random ofHiir, "Give me one, three, four, five things. 
Say, "Give me five things." 

Say in random order, "Give me one, two , three, four , five things. 
Say, "Give me six things." 

Say, "Give me one, two, three , four , five , six, things." 
Say, "Give me seven" lFings." 

Say, "Give me one, two, three , four, five . siXi seven things." 
Say, "Give me iTghtH TinisT^ 

Say, "Give me one, two, three, four, five . s1Xi seven , eight things. 
Say, "Give me nTne tRTngs?' 

Say, "Give me one, three, four, five , six, seven , eight , nine 
things. 

Say, "Give me ten things." 

Terminal Objectfve . Say, "Give me one, tojo, three, four , five, six, 
seven , eight , nine , ten things. 



2. 
3. 



4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
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Entry Level Skills 

It is entirely possible the student is ready to begin learning a skill. 

But, we don't know that for sure. 

One of the major problems in selecting a program within your Instructional 
plan is deciding whether the student is ready. We are not talking about setting 

Iparninn nr^rtrlt-fp?, bu*. '*'»t<»mi1n1nT » c*»t of n»^»»*»wi<c<«"» *V<11< n'*^****'* Hefo*"^ 
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efficient learning can take place. These are called entry level skills. 



Definition 

ENTRY LEVEL SKILLS are all those behaviors a student must know 
before efficient learning can take place, and are acquired by the 
student prior to beginning the task analyzed program. 



In order to learn the skill specified in the task analyzed example, the 
student must first be able to accomplish several other skills. One such 
entry level skill Is being able to mechanically count to 10 which has already 
been determined by the sequence of tasks from the ABS on page 3.4. 

Many skills necessary for s':udent development have connon beginning 
behaviors. It would be foolish to train for them each time you decide to 
teach a new skill. Some of these are: following directions, being able to 
model the teacher, holding an object, pointing to something, and matching 
by rote memory. For more complicated tasks, the terminal skill of one pro- 
gram becomes a required entry level skill of another. 

The Administrator continued. "Look back at the counting program. 
Can any of you name one entry level skill?" 

"Well, the student must be able to rote count from one to ten." 
popped up Mr. Middle. "And. according to the ABS score, the child 
already has developed this skill." 

"Good thinking. Mr. Mlddlel" replied the Administrator. "Now see 
If you can determine at least two more entry level skills." 

This Is a good opportunity to test your understanding of entry level 

skills. By doing the exercise you will begin to see how really simple this 

concept Is to understand. 



lUSE WORKBOOK- DO PROBLEM VI 
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If you listed less than three entry level skills, you are being lazy. 
So go back and complete the exercise before reading further. 

The following list has been compiled from several sources. Often, the 
entry level skills are terminal objectives used In learning previous skills. 
If you have listed other entry level skills and believe th^ are necessary, 
show them to your Instructor for final approval • 

The skills do not need to be written In ai^ special order. 

1. Student can place a group of up to 10 objects In one-to-one 
correspondence with another group of objects. 

2. Given a group of 10 objects, learner stops rote counting on any 
requested number from 1 to 10. 

3. Given two dissimilar groups of up to 10 objects, the learner can 
determine If the groups are equal or unequal. 

4. Individual can rote count to 10 while pointing to one cbject at a 
time In a line of 10 objects. 

5. Individual Is physically capable of designating one Item of a group. 

6. Individual can hear verbal directions. 

7. Individual can rote count to 10 and touch objects simultaneously. 

8. Individual can rote count to 10 with a one-second Interruption 
without having to restart the count. 
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"But how does this all fit together as part of assessment?" 
Ms. Doless moaned. "This Is too complicated for niy weak mind." 

"Not for me»" smiled Ms. Teachless. "Let me explain. "Once 
there Is a complete set of task analyzed objectives plus some entry 
level skills, we should have a very nice program which can be used 
for Informal assessment as well as for Instruction. 

"For example, we can now assess the students who are having 
problems counting objects and see where they are. Then we can put 
each one on his own step and provide for Individualized Instruction 
In that skill area." 

Right on» Ms. Teachlessl This Is exactly how It should work. The 
following format has been designed to assess a student's skill level In 
counting objects from one to ten. The subobjectlves (#1-18) and terminal 
objective (#19) are the same as those on page 3.5. 
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Goal: Learner Can Use Numbers In a Meaningful W«y 
Terminal Objective; 

Individual, given 10 objects, upon verbal command only, "Give me 



things," Indicates the correct number of requested objects for all numbers 
presented at random from 1 to 10 In three consecutive trials. 
Materials: Any 10 similar objects such as blocks, pencils, chips, etc. 

(Check If student can accomplish, give a "0" If he cannot) 



Trials Program Objective Trials Program Objective 

1 2 3 19 Terminal Objective 12 3 8 

18 7 



17 



6 



16 5 

15 4 



14 



3 



13 2 

12 1 

11 Entry Level Skills 

(Developmental Order of Entry Level 
10 Skills Is Not Necessary) 
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You may have noticed that each program objective and each entry level 
skill has spaces for three trials. This Is done because of the reaulred number of 
trials to criterion for the terminal objective. If the criterion In the terminal 
objective Is tuo or possibly one-out-of-two, then only two spaces need to be 
supplied. The number of trials to criterion can vary according to the student, 
the specific skill level desired, or your agency demands. 

Whatever the number of trials you select for a program, be sure you 
are consistent. Your data always will be easier to report and you can be 
more certain of student success. This point will be discussed In Unit VI 
In the section "Now What? Johnny Still Isn't Learning." 

Before continuing, let's review task analysis techniques. 

Task analysis techniques are used to determine the exact level of skill 
development. 

Included In these techniques are: 

1. Writing terminal objectives which describe desired end behaviors; 

2. Breaking terminal objectives Into subobjectlves which describe 
skills leading to end behaviors* 

3. Listing all the entry level skills a student needs before learning 
can take place; and 

4. Measuring the level of student skill by matching the list of tasks 

with the student's entry level skills to determine exactly where to 
begin instruction. 
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Now back to the Administrator and teachers. 
\ 



"Walt a minute!" exclaimed Ms. Teachless. "I have a feeling the 
three domains of human behavior, mental skills, physical skills, and 
social adjustment skills, are part of Informal assessment." 

Ms. Teachless Is on to something new. 

"Good thinking. Ms. Teachless." said the Administrator.' HTou 
are talking about domain analysis, another Informal assessment technique. 
Domain analysis helps us determine If a needed skill Is In the mental, 
physical, or social adjustment domain." 

Now let's stop for a short review of the domains which were presented 
In an earlier training manual of this series. 



The three domains have been detailed by Bloom In Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives .which Is an excellent resource. A second resource, 

Goalqulde , PadzensKy and Gibson, offers considerable discussion and Illus- 
tration In the use of domains In program planning for the handicapped. 



This short review serves only as a reminder of definitions used In 

Goalqulde. 
Domains Provide 

A system to examine curriculum balance In physical, mental, and 

social adjustment skill areas. 
Mental Skills Include those behaviors necessary to acquire and use knowledge 
effectively. This skill domain Includes what a student should know, 
comprehend, or understand In the areas of self-management, conmunlcatlon, 
employment, and recreation-leisure time behaviors. 
Phjrslcal Skins Include those motor behaviors required for an Individual 
to function In his environment. Objectives In this domain are concerned 
with body movements or manipulation of a tool or object. 
Social Adjustment r ills Include those personal and Interpersonal behaviors 
necessary to function appropriately within the nonns of society. This 
domain emphasizes feelings and emotions and objectives dealing with 
behaviors such as talking out and nbnwilllngness to Interact with the 
group. 

Meanwhile Ms. Doless Is frowning at the Administrator. 
"I don't see why we have to know that." 

"Let me show you some examples," began the Administrator, passing 
around some mimeographed sheets. "These sheets contain three examples 
of the counting program we've been discussing. Each example Is the 
profile of a different child." 
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Example I 




Goal: Learner can use numbers In a meaningful nay. 




Terminal Objective: Individual, aiven lo oMects. upon verbal (>oi»uind only- 




"Give me things," Indicates the correct number of 




requested objects for all numbers presented at random 




from 1 to 10 In three consecutive trials. 


Materials: Any 10 similar objects such as blocks, chips, etc. 


Check Off If Accomplished 






Trials 




Trials 




1 2 3 




1 2 3 




O O 0 19 
18 


Terminal Objective 
(Test for This 
Item First) 


— — — 


9 
8 


17 




• 


7 


16 




— — — 


6 


15 






5 


14 






4 


13 




O 0 o 


3 






^ o ^ 


2 


n 






i 


10 










Entry Level Skills 








Can rote count to ten. 








Can hear directions. 






^ 3. 


Can physically Indicate a single object. 


^ H 


Can match a group of up to 10 objects from a pile 




of other objects. 








Can attend to a task for 10 minutes 



I 
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Example 2 

Coal: Learner can use numbers In a meaningful way. 

Terminal Objective : Individual, given 10 objects, upon verbal command only, 

"61 ve me things," indicates the correct number of 

requested objects for all numbers presented at random 
from 1 to 10 in three consecutive trials. 

Materials: Any 10 similar objects such as blocks, chips, etc. 

Check Off If Accomplished 

Trials Trials 
12 3 12 3 

O O ^ ^9 Terminal Objective 9 

(Test for This 
18 Item First) 8 

17 7 

-16 6 

15 5 

14 4 

13 3 

12 jO £ 2 

11 O 0 0_ ^ 

10 



Er^ry Level Skills 
J^J^ ^ 1. Can rote count. to ten. 
J^J^f^ 2. Can hear directions. 
^ ^ 3, Can physically indicate a single object. 
O Q 4. Can match a group of up to 10 objects from a pile 

of other objects. 
^ !^ ^ 5. Can attend to a task for 10 minutes. 
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Example 3 

Goal ; Learner can use numbers In a meaningful way. 

Terminal Objective : Individual* given 10 objects, upon verbal conmand only, 

"Give me things," indicates the correct number of 

requested objects for all numbers presented at random 
from 1 to 10 In three consecutive trials. 

Materials ; Any 10 similar objects such as blocks, chips, etc. 

Check Off If Accomplished 

Trials Trials 

12 3 12 3 

O 0 0_ ^9 Terminal Objective 9 

(Test for This 
18 Item First) 8 

17 Q O 0 7 

16 O O O 6 

15 O O s 

14 ±! £ 2. ^ 

^ 13 ^ 2. ^ 

: _ 12 _p_o \/ 2 

11 9. ^ 

10 



Entry Level Skills 
^ f^T Can rote count to ten. 
if — 2. Can hear directions, 
jf^ 3. Can physically Indicate a single object. 

0_ 4. Can match a group of up to 10 objects from a pile 
of other objects. 
O O 5. Can attend to a task for 10 minutes. 
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"W3l1, If the student cannot do one of the skills. I Mould begin 
the program at that subobjectlve or entry level skill," concluded 
Nr. Middle. 




Ms. reachless looked perplexec "That would be OK for the first 
example. I would start Instruction at Subobjectlve 2 because the skill 
deficiency seems to be In the mental skills domain. This means I can 
teach directly to the task analyzed program. 

"But the other two examples have me puzzled. In Example 2, the 
student has not learned all the entry level behaviors. Entry level 
skill Number 3 appears to be a physical skill and Number 4 seems more 
like a mental skill. I would have to decide which one to teach first, 
or maybe I could teach them at the same time." 

"It really depends on your program priorities and If the student 
can handle more than one learning task at the same time," said the 
Administrator. "These concerns should be listed In your write-up of 
student needs. The final determination of the teaching sequence Is 
part of what I call program design. This will be covered In a later 
Inservlce workshop." 

"Good," smiled Ms. Teachless, "but I still don't undersUnd 
Example 3." 

"Let me alve you a hint," answered the Administrator. "The solu- 
tion to Example 3 lies In the erratic pattern of successes and failures 
on the criterion trials. The pattern shows us that the student's 
deficiency be more than a mental or physical skill weakness." 

The Administrator Is hinting that the student may be experiencing the 
social adjustment problem of attending to the required task. 

Unless social adjustment skills are emphasized, an undue strain may be 
placed on both the teacher and the learner which may cause the student to 
turn off the teacher or to learn at a slower rate. 

It Is Important to determine If a program Is In the oroper domain because this Is 
the basis for your reinforcement system. Mental and physical domain skills are 
set UD with reinforcement for a riHslrnd att.lt.iirip nr cnnv»rselv with rolnfnrc»- 
ment for the absence of undeslred attitudes. 
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The following checklist should help pinpoint the appropriate domain In 
Mhlch to begin the Instructional program. 

Assessing Student Problems 
By Domain Analysis 
Weakness Is In the physical domain If: 

1. Student cannot manage the fine or gross motor manipulations required 
by a mental skill. This also must be observable In the motor move 
ments of similar skills (brushing lint off a coat — erasing a 
blackboard). 

2. Student has an observable difficulty when pliyslcally handling equip- 
ment or materials required for accomplishment of a desired skill. 

3. Student Is not physically capable of maintaining the strength 
required to accomplish a desired skill. 

4. Student does not seem to have any serious weakness In the social 
adjustment domain. 

weakness Is In the mental domain If: 

1. Student does not seem to have a problem In the physical domain. 

2. Student can do randomly varied subobjectlves of the program (this may 
mean that the skills have not been taught In sequence). 

3. Student Is consistently weak In the same mental task. When such a 
weakness Is observed In an entry level skill, this skill should be 
developed before proceeding witn the terminal and subobjectlves. 

4. Student does not seem to have any serious weakness In the area of 
social adjustment. 

Weakness Is In the social adjustment domain If: 

1. Student can do some or all of the required tasks but Is Inconsistent 

In quality, quantity, and/or duration. 

2. Student does not perform task under varying conditions or at appro- 
priate times. The Individual may perform well In the classroom or 
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Ns. Teachless' eyes lit up. "Say. If a student Is having a great 
deal of trouble In a particular program. It may be that the objectives 
are In the wrong domains." 

The Administrator smiled. "Good point. Ms. Teachless. How much 
luck would you have In teaching ball bouncing skills when the student 
can't hold a tall? Or. how much luck would you have teaching any skill 
If the student has a short attention span? 

"I could go on and on. but I think you teachers are rea4y to do a 
domain analysis." 

Now. dear reade*. you have a chance to analyze domains In the workbook. 
For each example, deter .^ilne the weaknesses by domain and then state the skill 
at which you would begin training. 



II Example 1 

a. Social Adjustment Skills Domain 

b. Start with Entry Level Skills: Student responds to verbal sounds. 

The scattering of successes and failures Indicates the student Is 
experiencing some social adjustment problems. 

Since the child responds, at times, to his own name, the weakness Is In 
attending to verbal sounds rather than In hearing acuity. At the beginning 
of the program, rewards should be given for attending behaviors. 




Example 2 

a. Mental Skills Domain 
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b. Begin with Subobjectlv-i 5. 

The example clearly shows the student can perform all the entry level 
skills and Subobjectlves 1 - 4. Another acceptable answer Is a recomnen- 
datlon to retest Step 4 to be sure the student knows It. Many behavior 
management specialists suggest this interim activity before beginning a 
new subobjectlve. 

Example 3 

a. The answer may be any or all of the domains. 

b. Begin training with a task analyzed program on Entry Level Skill 2. 

There are no Incorrect answers to "a" without knowing ftK«t about the 
student. Uhen a student Is performing at this level • the program decision 
Is very complex. It Is entirely possible this program Is too advanced and 
the student mi^ first need training In reacting tolju^l noises. 



Ms. Teachless frowned, "I've been thinking about informal assess- 
ment. Can I use these techniques for group lessons? For Instance, If 
I have three kids who are at the same level of skm development In 
object counting, can I teach them as a group?" 

"Yes, as long as they are at about the same level and the skill Is 
a priority Item," replied the Administrator. 

"But! You may r. ed to have slightly different programs for each one. 
Does anyone know v y?" 

"I suppose because students learn differently," answered Ms. Doless. 
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"Right," smiled the Administrator. "However, In addition to 
dissimilar levels of skill development, learning differently Implies 
three things." 

The Adnlnlstrator turned to the board and wrote: 



Q 



/ 

s 

/ 

\ 



F 



3. MAY RSSPO^D ro V/rf^gi^^AlT 
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The Administrator continued... 

"Learning modalities refer to the senses through which Me receive 
or respond to Information. Before going any further, I think It might 
be helpful if I wrote them on the board." 



Learning Modalities 


Senses 


Tactlle-Klnesthetic 


Touching-Moving 


Auditory 


Hearing 


Visual 


ieeing 


Olfactory 


Smelling 


Gustatory 


Tasting 



"These five senses are the primary learning modalities. 

"The ability to use them Is different In each one of us. This Is 
especially true with handicapped Individuals, since many of these persons 
have a disability In one or more of the learning modalities. 

"Another Important point to remember Is that we usually use the 
learning modalities In ccvtblnatlon with each other rather than In Isolation.' 

"OK. OK." Interupted Ms. Doless. "Now what do we need to know to 
assess learning modalities?" 

Let's help out the Administrator. 

To assess a student's learning modalities, we use observational and formal 
assessment data. First, we need to know what clues to look for when observing 
an Individual and how to put this information together. Second, formal tests, 
like the ITPA and the WISC. provide much useful information about modality 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The easiest way to detennine modality strength or weakness is to observe 
your students in their daily school activities. Very quickly you will be 
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able to determine If a particular itudent learns best through touching, 
seeing, hearing, or In combination with each other. 

The three major modalities that will be discussed are: 
Tactlle-Klnesthetic Visual Auditory 

The following are some simple observational techniques that can assist 
you in determining relative strengths and weaknesses In the three basic 
learning modalities. 

Ways to Determine Strength of the TactHe-Klnesthetlc Modality 

1. Recognizes an object by touch. 

2. Identifies a number drawn on back of the h&nd. 

3. Discriminates between rough and smooth. 

4. Discriminates between different water temperatures. 

5. Identifies which finger Is being touched. 

6. Discriminates between different weights. 

7. Exhibits well -developed gross and fine motor skills. Including 
movement and balance on different surfaces (e.g.. Inclines, 
balance beam, steps, etc.). 

Ways to Determine Strength of the Visual Modality 

1. Exhibits problem with balance if blindfolded but appears to 
have adequate balance when allowed to see. 

2. Discriminates between colors and shapes. 

3. Ducks under an object without bumping head. 

4. Matches pictures with objects such as photographs of class 
with classmates. 

5. Finds individual items In a picture. A more difficult task 

Is to find objects hidden in a picture (figure-ground perception 

6. Understands the intent or message of an action picture. 
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7. Holds paper and pencil (crayon) at normal slant. Unusual slants 
of paper and pencil, or head tilt, maty Indicate visual -perception 
problems. 

Ways to Determine Strength of the Auditory HOdailty 

1. Follows oral directions. 

2. Repeats oral Information. 

3. Discriminates between different sounds such as familiar environ- 
mental sounds, variations In tone, emotionally charged vocalizations 
(happy-sad, laughing-crying, safe-frightened). 

4. Locates direction of sound (blindfolded). 

5. Knows own name, names of others, names of objects, etc. 

6. Repeats sounds. 

Seldom does an Individual use only one modality at a time. This requires 
the teacher to be cautious In the assessment process. When evaluating one 
modality, try to eliminate the others. For example, a dark room or blindfold 
cuts out the visual modality. Loud music reduces the use of the auditory 
modality. Having the student lay down or sit In a chair reduces the use of 
the tactlle-klnesthetic modality*, wearing gloves also may help. 

No one goes through life using only one modality at a time. Tying shoes, 
drawing with crayons, and walking upstairs require a combination of several 
modalities, as do most activities. 



BEST COPY AVAIINUE 
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In planning a training program, determine which combination of modalities 
is necessary for the successful completion of a task or for entry level skills. 
In doing so, you may find It necessary to train a child In effective use of a 
particular modality, or you may need to modify the program so the child can 
learn through his strong modalities. This process will be discussed In a 
subsequent Inservlce workshop. Remember, we are concerned only with 
assessment techniques at this time. 

We have not described all the modality assessment procedures, but v;e 
have attempted to give you a foundation on which to build. Try out the 
ideas and before long you will be adding more to the list. 



This information Is not hard to find. As in assessing for relnforcers, 
you already have the Information about a student's learning style in the 
case study folder. Some of the best clues are the edditional comments on the 
test record forms provided by the examiner. However, you should observe the 




style. ^ 



student In the classroom before makino any firm dec 
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These questions should help you make appropriate decisions about the 
student's learning style. 

1. Does the student work best alone. In a small group, or does size 
of group make little difference? 

2. Does the student require a very quiet setting or can he or she 
work with distractions? 

3. Does the student require considerable teacher support or can he 
or she complete an entire task before checking with the teacher? 

4. Can the student work on only one task at a time or several? 

5. Can the student handle one direction at a time or several? 

6. Can the student begin a different task soon after completion of 
another task? 

7. Is the student willing to attempt a new skill without hesitation? 

8. How long can the student attend to an easy task? A difficult task? 
A new task? 

9. Is the student motivated by his own accomplishments, so that quality 
level remains constant or Improves? 

10. Can the student model a new or difficult activity? 

11. Does the student need to see the relnforcer or can It be hidden 
and/or delayed? 

12. What types of activities seem to motivate the student most? Least? 




or ^ 



or 
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Many of you already have training In behavior management techniques. 
If so, the following discussion may be old hat. Still, from time to time, 
most of you have said such things as: 

"I know what good reinforcers are,' because I choose a reinforcer I like." 

"I don't care if food is a good reinforcer; I don't believe in it." 

"I. just can't find anything that motivates that kid." 

"There just Isn't enough time to hand out reinforcers." 

Some of these statements refer to method. If you are a little hazy 
about behavior management methods, we suggest that you read one or more of 
the maity books on the subject. 

The other statements refer to the process of determining effective 
reinforcers. It Is this area we a»'«» Interested in when discussing assessment. 

3 ccMYS r'o v^re/^M/A/i? r£'/yu/==^o/?0£;es: 



1. Observe the student for several consecutive days. List everything 
he does on his own and for how long. It would be wise to observe 
his eating habits to find out what foods he likes best. Use the 
Items for reinforcement which seem to appeal most to the student. 

2. Ask the student what he likes. This listing can serve as a set of 
reinforcers but generally is not as accurate as the list developed 
through observation. . 

3. Experiment with several items you think may be reinforcers. Those 
that seem to develop and maintain productive activity may be con- 
sidered as effective reinforcers. 



More complete discussions on determining reinforcers are found in most books 
on behavior modification techniques. The most Important fact to remember when 
developing a list of effective reinforcers is not to mandate them from personal 
feelings but to observe the student's reactions to the reinforcers. 

We have been talking about positive reinforcers only. However, when 
looking for reinforcers to reduce undesired behaviors, you still would use 
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the same three techniques, but the type of relnforcers would differ. For 
Instance, a time out procedure may work well when the student enjoys social 
contact. Or, perhaps just turning your head away will reduce the frequency 
of that behavior. 

You already know how Important It Is to evaluate skill development 
through Informal assessment activities. The same Is true for choosing 
effective relnforcers. Remember to use relnforcers common to the student's 
environment because It helps to maintain the behavior. Another point to 
remember Is that some relnforcers lose their power after a while. These 
relnforcers should be changed. 

WHY DOES A REINFORCER WORK FOR ONE PERSON AND NOT FOR ANOTHER? 

It simply means that what Is appealing (reinforcing) for one person may 
not be reinforcing for another. We are Individuals with different likes and 
dislikes. This Is one of the most Important reasons for using the three 
techniques for determining relnforcers. 

The next exercise In the workbook will test your newly acquired knowledge 
of learning modalities, relnforcers, and learning styles and their uses In 
effective assessment. If you are uncomfortable with any of these points, review 
them before tackling the workbook. 



Now, take a deep breath and here we go! 
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USE VfORKBOOK - ANSVIER PROBLEM VIII 



The short resume of Michael Is an example of teacher reports conmonly 
found in student record folders. A person knowledgeable In assessment can 
benefit greatly from such an apparently "unscientific" document. Let's see 
how you did. 

1. The order of modalities should be easy. If you missed the order* 
review the discussion on modalities. 

Strongest - to - Weakest 

Auditory or Hearing, Tactlle-Klnesthetic or Touching, Visual or Seeing. 

Very strong - auditory example 

stories he has heard and usually can remember them In great detail. 

Somewhat stong - tactlle-klnesthetic examples 

responds well to praise from me but the other teachers cannot get 
close to him. 

likes the playground and will go from one piece of equipment to 
another. 

Weak - visual examples 
writing Is poor, 
cannot follow a line, 
name sprawled across entire page. 

2. Any of the six listed below are correct. Remember, relnforcers 
come In all shapes, sizes, and colors. 

Teacher Praise Desserts 
Teacher Attention (one-to-one) Hearing Himself 

Playground Time 
Telling Stories 

3. Knowing a student's learning style is an extremely Important part of 
knowing about the student. If you were unable to list four clues, 
review the twelve questions provided In the discussion of learning 
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You may not be happy about some of the learning styles, but do not let 
this stop you from listing them. Before looking at the following list, you 
may care to add additional clues found in the exercise. 

1. Self -motivating in auditory activities. 

2. Self-motivating In playground activities. 

3. Willing to try new things with very little coaxing. 

4. Works best in one-to-one situations. 

5. Has short Interest (attention) span on any single activity. 

6. Works better without distractions. 

7. Only one activity should be available at a time* 

8. Is nonselective, meaning there is no apparent favorite activity, 
except maybe eating dessert. 

9. Quality of own work does not seem to motivate better work. (Being 
praised for repeating stories does not carry over into other activities.) 

10. Appears to learn best through listening activities. 



You have made it this far. Before attempting the Unit Assessment, review 
the objectives on page 3. Land, '^eread Unit III and your workbook exercises. 
Then turn to the workbook and complete the section by doing the Unit III 
Assessment. 
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Unit IV: Collecting and Reporting Infonnal Assessment Data 

Unit 66a1 

Individual Mill be able to collect and report Informal assessment data. 
Unit Objectives 

1. Individual, given a listing of student behaviors > can chart rates 
of those behaviors. 

2. Individual, given rates of behavior, can graph those rates. 

3. Individual, given data about several students, can report the 
group's progress on a single table or graph. 

Unit Content 

Data Collection or Trash Collection 
Cciinting Behaviors 
Let's Review 

Grouping or Grappling with Class Data 
Average Worktlme 

1 Hour 30 Minutes 
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If you have gained a fairly good Idea of Informal assessment Informatlbn 
fron Unit III, Unit IV should flow smoothly. In this unit, you will combine 
what you already know about a student and record that Information on charts 
and graphs. Do not become uptight at this thought; It Is really quite simple 
once you get Into It. 

Data collection Is a major concern to all of us. The age of accountability 

Is here. This means that we must prove how well or how poorly students are 

learning. By maintaining data, a Judgment can be made on the success. of 

Instructional programs. 

Ms. Dol ess, exclaimed. "Collect and record data! That's all I need 
to make nof work load even more strenuous. What Is the good of making 
marks on a chart?" 

"Yes," agreed Ms. Teachless, "He have so much paperwork that I'm 
beginning to wonder where there Is a place for morel" 

The Adnlnlstrator Interrupted the teachers before they could go on. 
"Data collection Is a vital part of the assessment process and Is nothing 
more than counting behaviors In some organized manner." 
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Ms. Doless continued to grumble about data collection, "If I had 
to count every behavior on a student, there wouldn't be time to teach." 

The Administrator responded, "That would be true If you hadn't 
established priority areas of Instruction through formal and Infoimal 
assessment. Let me give you some examples of data collection and 
recording. 

"First, let's discuss data collection by counting successes or 
failures In a set number of trials. Often we refer to this method of 
data collection as a single frequency. The way we begin Is to examine 
the criterion part of our terminal objective, and then we decide how 
to keep the record. 

"For example, Sally Is learning to count ten poker chips. To reach 
criterion, she must do each step of the program correctly on three con- 
secutive trials. 

"Right now, Sally Is learning to count five poker chips. The pro- 
gram will continue until she can count all ten chips. 

"Here Is the record kept for Sally during the past three weeks." 
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"Sally almost attained criterion or Frld^ of the second week but 
needed more practice. On Wednesday of the third week, she met criterion, 
so the teacher started Instructing Sally how to count six poker chips. 

"The extra comments on the chart make It easier to determine Sally's 
exact level of skill on any particular day." 

"It doesn't seem to take much time to record an '0' or a '-(•' on 
the chart,' connented Ms. Doless. 

"That's right," agreed the Administrator. "Now, let's see what 
this data looks like on a graph." 
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"Uowl" exclaimed Ms. Doless. "That really Is easy to understand, 
and I can tell exactly what a student can do. I'm Impressed." 

The Administrator smiled, "Maybe all you need to do is check the 
student's progress periodically by counting successes and failures 
according to certain time periods. This is the second kind of data 
collection I want to discuss with you. It is called time sampling. 

"One type o^ time samp]ing is to block off a time period and count 
the behaviors that occur during that period." 
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"For Instance, you might want to reduce the times Herble gets out 
of his seat. You could watch him for two* ten minute blocks and count 
the number of times he gets out of his seat. His chart might look 
something like this." 
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If Me graphed the 1nfoniiat1on» It would look like this.' 
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Another method of time sampling Is to check Herble during selected 
periods of the dtjf and record whether he Is In or out of his seat at the 
end of each period. #»y^*'TPVi 




For example, you could check Herble's out-of-seat behavior for each 
ten minute segment during a specified hour. At the end of each ten minute 
Interval, you would record a 'V" (out-of-scat) or a "0" (In-seat). His 
chart might look something like this. 
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The Administrator continued... 

"Either method, single frequency or time sampling, ts equally 
good in olvlng vou a broad picture of where your program might begin. 
Your choice Mould depend on your teaching activities and the criterion 
In your terminal objective. You may want to collect single frequency 
data to establish a baseline for a pretest and use time samples during 
training. Then you could switch back to single frequency data on the 
posttest. Again, this depends on the criterion." 

A third kind of data collection Involves counting the length of time 
(duration of time) a behavior Is maintained or Is absent. 

For example. Sue can tie her shoes, but It takes twenty minutes to do 
It. Jane can do a task very well If she can complete It within her five- 
minute attention span. Herble still gets out of his seat at least twelve 
times every hour which Is about once every five minutes. 

We want to Increase the time Jane works and the time Herble stdys In 
his seat. Also, we want to decrease the length of time It takes Sue to tie 
her shoes. Counting the occurrence of a single action would not give us 
the necessary data to Imorove their behaviors. 

The following Is an example of this type of data collection. 
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Sometimes we work with skills that vary a great deal, such as the number 
of toilet accidents and temper tantrums. Single frequency, time sampling, and 
time duration counting methods do not tell us enough about the student's 
progress when dealing with Inconsistent behaviors. Therefore we must find 
a way to group behaviors over several trials or observations. The easiest 
method Is called "averaging." 

The purpo5e of averaging behaviors Is to help us determine the results 
we are getting over a long period of time and when we should offer relnforcers. 

Let's listen to the Administrator explaining the averaging technique. 

"Sue has erratic temper tantrums. Some days she has very few 
tantrums and other days she sits and cries or throws things. The 
first week was used to determine entry level performance, or baseline 
data. At the beginning of the second week a program was Introduced. 
Now read the data and tell me If she reduced the number of tantrums 
over the three week period." 




Mr. Middle answered. "The program must have Improved her because 
she didn't have any temper tantrums on the fifteenth trial. Right?" 
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"Not quite." replied the Administrator. Actually, the average 
nuiiriier of dally temper tantrums Increased each tieek. Remember, aver- 
ages are figured over a period of time. 

"Let me show you how to average the scores. It Is very simple. 
First, add all the scenes and then dlvjde^ the total by the nuMber of 
trials." 

The Administrator wrote on the blackboard: 
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"The average dally rate for the first week was 2.8 temper tantrums 
per day. This was Sue's baseline. 

"After the program was started the rate of dally tantrums rose 
to 3. and the following week to 4.4. Although the rate may look like 
the tantrums have decreased, the chart Is decelvlna; her tantrums have 
Increased. By averaging the scores, we can determine this." 

At this pwlnt. Sue's teacher should decide whether to continue the 

program or change It. If the teacher only use^hls type of data collection 

to evaluate program results, the decision will be to stop, or at least alter. 

the program. But. In the true spirit of assessment, this Information about 

Sue must be combined with other knowledge. The other knowledge Is research 

regarding the appearance of student profiles when reducing undesirable 

behavior. 

Research tells us that programs designed to reduce undesirable behaviors 
Initially show an increase In that behavior before reduction Is evident. In 
the Administrator's example, the program should be continued without change 
for at least one more week. 
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Data collection Is: 




Counting of successes or failures In a set number of trials. 



Counting successes or failures within a specified time period or 
counting successes and failures at a specified time. 



Counting the length of time a behavior Is maintained or Is absent. 




Averaging behaviors that vary considerably over a period of time. 
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How much do you know about collecting data? 

I USE WORKBOOK - ANSWER PROBLEM IX 



eCK YOUR AHISWSi^S 



:> 



These exercises are not easy. Therefore, you should check 
your manual and correct each exercise before proceeding to the next. Your 
workbook will become a resource guide for future use and should be as 
accurate as possible. 
1. a. 
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No. The terminal objective Is rote counting to ten. 
The answer Is one. You may have said four or six but remember the 
criterion ««as the number reached In four consecutive trials. Only 
the number one Is reported as being said four consecutive times. 

JETURN TO WORKBOOK - ANSWER PROBLEM IX, EXERCISE 2 ^ 
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According to the terminal objective, the concern Is getting out of 
seat behavior during morning snacks. It does not mean during afternoon 
snacks or any other time. If you missed this question, review goal and 
obd'ectlve writing. 

The five observational opportunities were itondi^, Tuesdayi Wednesday. 
ThursdiQf, and Friday at 10:15 snack time. 

Those of you who charted and graphed the behavior exactly like the 
answer should feel good because this measurement skill Is hard to put Into 
practice. Those that goofed should correct their answer and Iqok at parts 
"b" and "c" to see If the answers should be changed. 

b. Yes. Never once did Jane exceed the out of seat limit set In the 
criterion. 

c. Yes, If your graph looks llxe the answer. 

No, If your graph does not look like the answer. So, change your 
graph and answer "yes." 

Return to workbook - answer problem ix, exercise 3 ^ 
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By noM you have recognized that the workbook problems are no piece 0/ 
cake and that they resemble situations you may face In your classroom. 

4 10 7 8 2 

8 0 10 10 7 

8 8 9 5 3 
M T ■ W ' TH ' P 




a. Week of 4th 
Week of 11th 
Week of 18th 



b. The tenth trial 

c. Yes. 7+8+8+5+5+3 

6 Correct Dally Average 
6 numbers so. SJST 

d. There are several alternatives which Include the following: 

1. 60 on to the next objective. 

2. Raise the criterion to sayt an average of 7 correct. 
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Do Wot continue Instruction Mith the same objective or you will be 
back In the old groove of teaching without a well-defined purpose. 

No exercise Is provided to measure duration (the length of time It 
takes to accomplish something). The principles of charting and graphing 
are exactly the same as fbr the exercises you Just completed. 

A record of temper tantrums or attention span. If kept by measuring 
duration. Is sometimes Impossible to nAlntaln. So. when In doubt, keep 
a record of the number of occurrences rather than the length of occurrences. 
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At one time or another, each one of us has been required to report 
student progress In such a way that another person can interpret the Infor- 
mation easily by glancing at a few tables or charts. 

When reporting grouped data you must have a starting point. This 
starting point Is the entry level performance (baseline) » or what Is called 
pretest Information. Grouping student data U done by reporting the total 
nunber of changes In behavior or by reporting the average number of changes. 

Now let's begin. 

Sample Data from lV»o Experimental Programs 

STUDENT PRETEST SCORES 

Class I 22 Class II 22 

24 24 
16 16 
18 18 

Total: TlT Average: 20 Total: "Sir Average: 20 

Then, measure the students at the end of the programs. This Is called 

posttest data. 

STUDENT POSHEST SCORES 

Class I 36 Class II 21 

10 23 
20 23 
10 21 

Total : 76 Average: 19 Total: "55" Average: 22 
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Notice that. In both groups, there were two students who showed gains 
and two who showed losses. In this Instance, It Is not possible to determine 
the better program. 

Looking at the average pretest and posttest scores of the two classes 
tells us more. Even though two people scored gains In Class !• their average 
score actually dropped from 20 to 19. Class II scores showed an average gain 
of two points per student, even though two students scored lower on the 
posttest. By averaging the scores, the results show the Class II program 
to be better than the Class I program. 

Now that you have the grouped data, how do you report It? Whatever 
method used. It should tell everything you want In a clear and concise 
manner. The reporting forms are called tables and graphs. 

There are several sources that can be used In designing appropriate 
graphs and tables. Many professional Journals have articles with tables 
and graphs which can be used as examples. The ones In this manual use the 
/American Psychological Association formats. 

The next two pages contain examples of tables and graphs used for 
reporting the results of the two experimental programs. 
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Grouping data using tables: 



TABLE I 

Comparisons of Pre- And Posttest Scores of 





Class 


Scores 


Scores 




Pretest 


Posttest 
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Totals 
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Average Change 






Per Student 


20 


19 




II 


22 


21 




24 
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16 


23 




18 


21 


Totals 






Average Change 






Per student 


20 


22 



From a quick glance you can see that the program used In Class I did 
not Improve the average scores; Mhlle the scores In Class II did show a 
slight Improvement. You probably will decide to continue with the method 
used In Class II. Thus, you will be making a Jud^aent based on grouped 
data. 

Tables offer complete Information, but may be difficult for some 
people to read. Graphing the results Is a more appropriate method when 
you are Interested In showing group cftonges without listing Individual 
student changes. 
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TVio styles of graphs are shown here to Illustrate how this can be done. 
Grouping data using graphs: 

Comparisons of Pre- And Posttest Scores of 
Students In Two Experimental Programs 
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Comparisons of Pre- And Posttest Scores of 
Students In Two Experimental Programs 
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You mde Itl 




Before beginning the Unit Assessment, review the objectives on page 4.1. 
Also stiKty your Morkbook exercises and make sure you are comfbrtable with 
the explanations In the manual • 

Rea4y? Good luckl 

I USE WORKBOOK- ANSWER UNIT IV ASSESSMENT / 
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Unit V: Case Study Folder Information 

Unit Goal 

Individual can use case study Information In an Individualized 
Instructional plan. 
Unit Objectives 

1. The Individual can determine needed Information relevant to the 
Individualized Instructional plan from the social history, 
psychological, medical, and educational Information found In the 
case study folder. 

2. Individual can determine the types of Input provided to the case 
study folder by various resource professionals. 

Unit Content 

Records. Data, Etc. 

General Infonnatlon 

Hedlcal History 

Social Summary Information 

A Review of Formal and Informal Assessment 

Psychological Information 

Educational Information' 
Average Worktlme 

2 Hours 30 Minutes 
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• • 

Unit V examines the student case study file In depth for the purpose of 
planning appropriate Instructional programs. As you read and complete the 
exercises, you may have questions regarding the Importance of some data. 
However, the Intent of this unit Is not to make decisions on what should be 
deleted from a case study folder since every piece of data Is Important to 
some monber of the professional team and we can all cite rare cases where 
every piece of Information has some Instructional relevance. Still, we will 
try to hlghlloht the more necessary data and. when possible, note data that 
usually has little significance to the Instructional program. 

Ms. Teachless seemed concerned. "We have learned all about collect- 
ing student data In our classrooms. But I was just trying to think how 
we can share this Information with one another. After all each profes- 
sional working with a particular student can provide Information Impor- 
tant to that student's Instructional plan. 

"Could we develop some method of communicating with each other about 
a particular sjiudent? And. I don't just mean around a coffee table." 

"We already have that." smiled the Administrator. "It's called the 
case study folder." 

Most of you are already familiar with a student case study folder, every 
agency has them. The folder provides a centralized source of professional 
data about an individual. By developing an understanding of this data, the 
case study folder becomes a very useful assessment tool . 
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The case stu4y folder Is the best source of student Information. So 

that you can follow along with Ns. Teachless, a Epical case study mnual 

(Supplement B) accompanies this text. The manual contains five sections: 

general, iredlcal, social, psychological, and educational. 

NoM returning to the staff meeting, the Administrator Is saying, 
"Let's discuss a case study folder. We Mill begin with the jjeneral 
Information section." 




The Administrator continued, "There are four basic general Infor- 
mation forms used In a case study folder." (They can be found starting 
on pages B.7, B.25, B.30, and B.55 of Supplement B.*) 

"When reviewing these forms, as well as the other case study forms, 
ask yourself the following questions: 

1. Does the Information cause me to add or limit any specific training 
activities? 

2. Does the Information tell me what to look for In terms of previously 
developed skills and current Instructional needs? 

3. Does the Information tell me what teaching strategies offer the 
best opportunity for success or suggest those to avoid? 

4. Does the Information offer clues to guide me toward further assess- 
ment? 

* This set of forms, together wHh the others used In this unit, are part of 
the Case Study Manual, August.. 197£. developed- and adopted- by the State of 
Colorado, Department or institutions, Division of Nmtal Retardation. 
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The Adnlnlstrator passed out the case study manuals and said, "Read 
these over and see If you can decide what data In the general Infor- 
mation section might help you In classroom planning." 

While Ns. Teachless and the other teachers are studying the case study 

manual, refer to Supplement B and do Problem X In the morkbook. 

fuSE WORKBOOK - ANSWER PROBLPTx^ 




b This Is administrative and social service Information, 
a Item 5 contains addresses of former training programs. Often 
fonner teachers can provide valuable clnes that are not In the 
folder. 

VII a Item 7 yields some very Important data. The statements written 

by parents or guardians often reveal clues to their personal 
feelings. These can help In your parent-school Interaction 
plans. 

VIII a Look at the current date. The Information provided may be 

Inaccurate because of the time span between this application 
and program entry « 

Part B 

I-II b The composition of the Admissions-Evaluations Committee and 
the student's class placement may cause some prejudgment with 
respect to progranmlng. This information usually has little 
value for an Individualized Instructional plan. 

Ill a The "Prescriptive Plan" Is probably the most valuable piece of 
data a teacher can have on a new student. This Is more than a 
recomnendatlon. The Committee has reviewed all the student 
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data available. Based on this Information, the priority needs 
have been Identified. 

IV a "Additional Services Needs'* may contain suggestions that require 

your effort as part of a team. Be cautious. Do not attempt 
to meet those needs that are not your responsibility* 

V a Regular stafflngs are a necessary part of an effective Instruc- 

tional plan. 

Part C 

I a This document contains certain authorizations of sensitivity to 

parents. It Is wise to use this kind of Infonnatlon as a 
reference Mhen planning excursions, determining what to do In 
case of accidents, or managing medications. 

Part D 

I a There are times you may care to add additional assessment Infor- 

mation or request permission for some special activity. At such 
times, these forms are necessary for your classroom planning. 



The teachers reviewed the forms and tried to determine which data was 

pertinent for an Individualized Instructional plan. 

Mr. Middle raised his hand, "Information on these forms Is Inter- 
esting. For Instance, It Is nice to know If the student Is living with 
his parents and If he Is receiving asslsstance money. Why didn't you 
Include this knowledge as Important data?" 

The Administrator replied, "You should be aware of all the Infor- 
mation In the case study folder, but this type of data adds little to 
the development of your Instructional plan." 

Mr.. Middle added, "I have always been taught to look for birth 
order. Now, you say It Isn't Impoitant." 
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"Let's experiment," said the Administrator. "Raise your hand If 
you are the youngest child In a family, (some raised their hands) 
The oldest, (some raised their hands) Mho Is an only child? (three 
raised their hands) From this Information Mho can tell me how I can 
use this to help you become better teachers?" 

None could answer why. 

The staff meeting concluded with several teachers feeling a bit wiser 
but certainly very much disturbed. You may be experiencing the same feeling 
so, let's reexamine the Intent of this text, whicli Is to focus directly on 
the student assessment as It relates to classroom p ractice. 

All Information In the case study folder Is Important. However, 
Information may vary In iwportance. 




Medical Information, depending on the diagnosed handicaps of a student. 
Is obtained from the general Practitioner, dentist, medical specialists, 
parents, and sonletlmes the teacher. This data usually Is found In case 
study fonns such as the "Initial Medical History", "Annual Physical Exami- 
nation", "Specific Medical Evaluations", and the "Cumulative Incident Report." 

Ms. reachless, reading to herself, "It says here that the medical 
history Is extremely Important in the development of an individualized 
Instructional plan because It contains Information about the student's 
handicap, physical limitations, and recommendations for medical 
care and treatment. 

IK^ no doctor or nurse. What can I learn from these records that 
Mill help me?" 

Making a blanket decision that all medical information Is strictly for 
medical people Is a mistake. Ms. Teachless is not reading the forms 
for understanding. 

The reports Ms. Teachless Is reading start on pages B.ll, B.15, and B.51 
of Supplement B. Study the different Input Items and think how this Infor- 
mation can affect your classroom planning. Look for specific physical 
Meeknesses. Check for Inconsistencies In behaviors that are unusual to a 
child of a given age. Sometimes It Is necessary to combine bits of Infor- 
mation for better understanding of the child. 

Problem XI 1r. the workbook gives you practice In finding significant 
data on typical medical history forms. Pages B.ll through B.14 In Supplement B 
provide Information to complete the problem. 

USE WORKBOOK - ANSWER PROBLEM XI^ ^ 
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The answers to Problem XI miy raise some questions In your mind. 
Remember, data must have direct use In the classroom for you as a 
teacher. 

1. a Your Individualized plans should distinguish between boys 

and girls In such areas as sexuality, toilet training, and 
body awareness. 

2. a This Is an extremely Important piece of Infonnatlon. Many of 

your decisions about materials and skill training depend on 
age relevance. This data Is used to compare Information 
provided In Parts B. D, and 

3. -11. b In case of emergency, these become Important as administrative 

concerns, however, they are not Important for Instructional 
planning. Selecting such Items as ohone number* oarent's names, 
etc., are usually taken from the application form where family data 
Is more complete. 

12. a The family history, especially related to seizures, allergies, 

asthma, and hayfever, may Indicate latent problems that have 
net been discovered, but may develop In your classroom setting. 

13. -17. b Pregnancy and birth Information have little value to you as a 

teacher. This data usually has medical Implications which have 
already been attended to by a physician. Also, Information on the 
damage that has been done by the birth process can offer little to 
help you In Instructional planning. 
18. a Knowledge of Items In Part B Is extremely Important. These 
skills are often part of the Instructional plan with the 
developmental 1y disabled. Therefore, this part of the medical 
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form can offer the first clues for determlnlnq program priorities. 

19. a. The Items In Part C are all contagious diseases. In this par- 

ticular case study folder, there Is no record of Johnny havinq 
any of them. Since further medical history reveals that Johnny 
has a natural tendency for respiratory Infections, you will need 
to be especially observant of him. This concern Is further 
heightened because he did not receive several linmunlzatlons 
(see Part E). You should plan Instruction away from public places 
during outbreaks of contagious diseases. Also, you should observe 
the student carefully If someone in the class develops one of the 
diseases. 

20. -21. a. The Items In Part D provide clues to more than general physical 

wellbelng. For example. If hearing problems are checked "yes»" 
then classroom activities should be planned with this In mind. 

22. a. Same explanation as for Item 19. The concern Is not for specific 

currlcular activities, but for student grouping for those activities 
and for student protection during outbreaks of contagious diseases. 
For example, you may teach swlnmlng by learninq swimming safety rules 
rather than by going to the pool. 

23. b. This Information Is not Important for classroom Instructional 

planning. The rare exception would be to watch for unusual 
letharg:*, fever, etc., right after an Inmunlzatlon has been given. 

24. a. Chronic hospitalizations affect attendance and program continuity. 

Lack of skin development may be because of absenteeism rather than 
poor prograitmlng. 

25. -26. a The questions In Part G offer clues to the Individual's behavior 

patterns. The remarks "pampered and passive ' suggest the teacher * 
plan activities to encourage independence. 
27. a. Tests listed here are at best summaries of Information provided 

o elsewhere In the case study folder. This summary may highlight 

ERJC 

areas for futher^ Investigation. 
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28. 



a Item I Is not significant for Johnn/ but Is extremely Important 
for Individuals requiring seizure, heart control, or asthnatic 
medicine. If you marked "b" quietly change answer and smile 



sweetly. 



29. 



a. The teacher must always consider the Items in J. Should any 
Incident occur during classroom activities In which restrictions 
have been directed by the doctor, the teacher and agency can be 



held accountable. 



30. 



a Be sure to read the current physical because there may be changes 



in the student's wellbeing which can alter some of your Instruc- 
tional plans. 

Ms. Teachless thought about the Information available In the medical 
history form. "This hasn't been difficult. Nhy» from Just this one 
form, I know enough about Johnny to get busy on a meaningful program for 
his first day In class." 

Ns. Teachless Is beginning to understnad the Importance of using case 
study Information. 

The next exercise concerns the annual physical examination form found 
on pages B.15-B.17 In Supplement B. As you do the exercise In the workbook, 
remember you are looking for clues to plan an Individualized Instructional 
program. 




a. General appearance can be Important. Johnny Is probably 

overweight according to the report. When designing reinforcement 
programs, you should be cautious about using food. 



I 
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2. b Head size means little to the teacher unless the student needs a 

special brace for support. In rare Instances, unusual comments 
about the head may restrict certain activities. 

3. -5. a. When weaknesses exist with the eyes, ears, and oral areas. 

check for glasses, aids, or prosthetic devices. Your classroom 
activities should be designed to reduce the handicapping 
condition when there Is still a weakness even with correction. 
6.-10* b. In rare cases, these Items may have some Importance to your 
Instructional plan. 

11.-12. a. These listings indicate possible areas of concern for program planning 

13. b. This Is mostly a medical concern. 

14. b If you checked "a" because of the term "typical Downs Syndrome," 

slap your hands and use a large eraser on your answer. This 
term may typify the general appearance of the individual but 
never typifies behavior. 

15. a Instructional activities should take medical activity restrictions 

into account. Any other information of major concern should be 
reported in this section and Is extremely important to the 
instructional plan. 

16. 1 Sometimes, medication must be provided during the school day. 

This should be noted on your dally planning schedule. 

17. - 18. b There is no direct value to the instructional olan. 

Do not be alarmed if £fie information vou thought was imperative to know, 

is not. This information will not walk away - it is in the case study folder 
for times when you need it. For now. your major concern is to develop an 
instructional plan best suited for your student, and to do this, you must 
sift out the most important information. 

Now for the "Cumulative Incident Report" which is another part of a 
student's medical information. Since th'ere will be no workbook problem, read 

rn^^ this form in Supplement B. pages B.51 through 8.52. carefully. 

ERJC 
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This portion of the text deals with family history Infonnatlon. Read 
the discussion of social history Information on pages B.18 through B.20. 

A concept coined by the authors, called "verbal noise". Mill be used. 
The term relates to the kinds of Infonnatlon that make the case study folder 
more Interesting, but really do not add much assessment Information. Verbal 
noise Is a conaon malady of social histories. The sample report used In the 
workbook has been purposely loaded with verbal noise In order to explore 
this concept more fully. 
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"Let's discuss the social sumnary fonii now. This document Is 
often the most Interesting of the fonn but one of the most difficult 
to use In developing specific classroom activities." 

The Administrator wrote three questions on the board. 



^ A 'M^par^fff *t/i//iifi^ an^ Myo*/4s of 




"These questions should give you clues to the social swmiary data 
Important for designing and Implementing an Individualized Instructional 
plan," continued the Administrator. 

"I have chosen a social sunnairy report that Includes some vev^ 
useful Infonnatlon for you, as a teacher, as well as for other profes- 
sionals on the team. It also contains considerable "verbal noise" 
that Is of little value for anyone. Other portions of the susmry 
are found elsewhere In the case study folder." 

The Administrator's social sianary Is In the workbook. You will be 
asked to decide what facts have specific use for the Individualized Instruc- 
tional plan and what Information can be considered verbal noise. 



USE WORKBOOK - ANSWER PROBLEM XIII 
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Social Summary 

' The social worker , after six attempts, succeeded In meeting with 
both parents 

This m^y have relevance when planning 
a parent-school Interaction program. 

(on Sunday afternoon on 7/1/71. Mr. and Mrs. Jones were pleasant 

people and the home was neat and clean with two color TV sets.) 

This Is verbal noise. It has little 
relevance to any program planning. 

(This Is the second marriage for both parents and Johnny has been 

adppted by Nr. Jones, the stepfather. Both parents appear to want 

to help Johnny all thev can. During the Interview. Johnny was In 

the room. Johnnyi a pleasant looking, blond, blue-eyed mongoloid was 

dressed In neat but well-worn clothing.) 

Mostly verbal noise. Family background, physical 
appearance, etiology, and quality of clothing matter 
very little In designing an Individualized Instruc- 
tional plan. The parent's apparent willingness to 
help can be useful . 

(Mr. Jones had always taken pride In working hard. However, he had 

an auto accident two years ago and has been on welfare since then. 

He said the doctors report his back has healed, but he still gets pains. 

Mr. Jones has a high school diploma and Is Interested In auto repairing.) 

All verbal noise. The problem discussed 
In this paragraph pertains to social 
welfare activities not Instructional 
activities. 
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13. (Mrs. Jones has a high school diploma and has worked as a cashier 

14. In several different area stores. She doesn't go out much or enter- 

15. tain at home.) She said she likes people to visit her but her husband 

16. does not like to have company at night while there are certain shows 

17. on TV. 

Most of this paragraph Is verbal noise. 
However. One Important clue Is that the 
family, and probably Johnny as well, are 
visual ly-auraViy oriented. The teacher 
can take advantage of this learning 
modality. 

18. (Amelia Is Johnny's sister, age 19. She works as a teller In a 

19. bank and lives In her own apartment.) 

Verbal nolsel The data does not aid In 
planning home Instructional programs. 

20. During the one hour Interview Johnny Just sat watching us seemingly 

21. without much self -direct Ion. His mother stated he usually Is very 

22. quiet, has no friends, and does not play with many toys. Johnny's 

23. favorite pastime Is watchlng^TV shows. 

This data should have been underlined. 
The teacher needs to develop exploratory 
skills, since Johnny demonstrates little 
self-dl recti on. TV as a favorite 
pastime reinforces the clue mentioned 
before that the visual -aural modalities 
should be used In Instructional activities. 

24. His mother reports that Johnny Is fully ambulatory, toilet trained, 
and finger-feeds himself. 

25. But, he can't bathe or dress himself. 

Underline this data. Knowledge of self- 
management skills helps to set baselines 
of skills already developed. The parents, 
specifying bathing and dressing as skills 
not yet learned, have told you something 
of their own priorities. |y working on 
these two skills you may be able to 
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develop parental confidence In the 
school's programs. 

26. The Jon»s are willing to have Johnny enrolled In the coinnunlty 

27. center but are very cautious about what goes on In the school 

28. program. They have very low expectations of what Johnny can learn 

29. In an Instructional program . 

This data has no value in developing 
direct class Instruction, but does 
have relevance for planning parent- 
school Interaction programs. 

30. (Hrs. Jones reported ? normal pregnancy and could not remember any 

31. special Illnesses.) 

This Is verbal noise. Even If she 
reported an unusual pregnancy or 
Illness It would not alter your 
Instructions! plans. 

32. Recommendations: 

33. (Several home visits should be planned to enhance communication 

34. between the school and the home.) 

This data Is Important for the 
administrative and social service 
personnel, but Is not very Important 
tc the teacher In planning an 
Instructional program. 

35. The parents appear to overprotect Johnny to such an extent that 

36. his self-management skills >.re not developed . (Placement at the 

37. school should be very beneficial.) 

Mostly verbal noise. You may or may 
not have underlined part of this 
paragraph. There are some Indications 
of a self -management priority thrust 
when developing Instruction; however, 
the psychological and educational 
portions of the student case stu4y 
folder provide the same Information In 
greater detail. 

38. HS.O.. 

Social Workev* 
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It Is Important to note the date 
to determine If the social sunmary 
has current relevance. 



At this point, Ms. reachless asked a question. "Why do we have the 
social sunmary data In the case study folder If much of the Information 
Is not used?" 

"It really Is used In great detail but not so much by the teacher." 
answered the Administrator. "For Instance, family needs may be dis- 
covered which necessitate referral to other agencies or follow up by 
school personnel. The sunmary provides beginning clues to the teacher 
for both home and school planning but the specific Information discussed 
by the social case worker Is found In greater detail within the 
psychological and educational sections of the case study folder. 

"Do not generalize about the usefulness of all social summaries. 
I chose this one because It provided a lot of verbal noise. Many 
sunmarles supply considerable data for teacher guidance. So. read 
each social summary In detail and evaluate the data car^fuTTvT ^ 

"Why don't we take a break and finish up at our next staff meeting." 
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mtlon. Let's Join the teachers just as Nr. Middle Is making a comnent. 

"What's really funny Is that tMO psychologists doing workups on the 
same student will often report different conclusions." 

"That Is why you. as teachers, should be able to understand and 
Interpret their data," explained the Administrator. "Also, you must 
know which data Is determined both formally and Informally." 

The psychological section of the case study folder Is usually a com- 
bination of both fomial and Informal assessment. Trying to understand which 
Information Is which Is one reason why this part of the case study folder Is 
so difficult to understand. 

This short review from Unit I may help key you to further understanding 
of the psychological Information. 

Formal assessment has a regular set of directions. Is standardized on 
a large sample population, and has scores that are Interpreted according to 
the Intent of the authors. 

Informal assessment may look like formal assessment. It may even be 
developed from formal assessment devices. However, when any of the conditions 
of fonnal assessment are not present, when conclusions derived from formal 
test results vary from the Intended purpose of the device, or when results 
obtained on a student are derived through observation or teacher-made tools, 
the results must be considered Informal. 
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Fonnal tests provide an excellent method for deciding a general 
placement or training area for a student. But until the teacher Infor- 
mally assesses specific need areas* an effective training program cannot 
be developed. 
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The Administrator Is talking. 

"The psychological evaluation serves two purposes: 

1. to assess the Intellectual, emotional, and developmental 
^ynctlonlng of the student for the purposes of determining 
eligibility and appropriate program placement; and 

2. to provide a basis for the Individualized plan. 

^.^J*^? psychological sumnary contains formal test scores and Infomial 
observations. If you are unsure about IQ. SQ. PLA. and other test scores^ 
review the material In Unit II and Supplement A. 
"Are there any questions?" 

Mr. Middle asked. "Does an IQ of 40 for one child mean that child 
Is smarter than one with an IQ of 35?" 

\ 

v. 




*w tA^"" vm^^ up Ms. Teachless. "Not always, because 

the IQ Is only one score. We should never make Judgments or comparisons 
of any student on the basis of one score. 

And besides, maybe the child with a 35 IQ doesn't like to take tests 
or wasn't feeling well that day.". 

This Is an Important point to remember. Formal tests have what Is called 
an "error of measurement." An Individual scoring 35 on one day could score 
several points higher or lower on another day. Overall, the differences in 
these scores do not effect the general range of the score. However, larger 
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differences h&ve meaning, such as comparing a 55 IQ score with a 35 XQ 



"I have another question." Nr. Middle added. "Does a mental age 
(MA) of four years whm that the child can only do four-year old things?" 

"Not necessarily." responded the Administrator. "An MA Is an aver* 
age of many Items on a test and Is only an Indication of a mental age." 

"I always thought that If a child had an NA of four years, we could 
teach any skills up to that age and expact the student to learn them." 
frowned Ms. Doless. 

At this point the Administrator cautioned. "Remember, the MA Indi- 
cates only one aspect of the student's capabilities. The definition of 
mental retardation combines both adaptive behavior and Intellectual 
functioning. Through your classroom observations and teaching, you will 
be able to Interpret the sc9re more clearly." 



The Administrator passed out a sample psychological evaluation to the 
teachers. See If you can decide which data Is formal and which Is Informal. 



score. 
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Devel opmental E val uat 1 on 



I Name: Jones. John 



Psychol ogl st ; Del V. Deeply 



Date; Julv 9. 1971 

B1 rthdate : June 13. 1967 



Tests Administered: 



DDST 
ABS 

ITPA (untestable) 



iThe DDST and ABS were administered by both parent Interview and 
Ipersonal observation. 
(Tes t Conditions: 

The room was quiet and John appeared to be quite comfortable. 
Mother was present during the entire test and appeared cheerful 
and comfortable. Two sessions were used for a total of 2 hours and 
15 minutes. 
I DD ST Results: 

Personal -Social Domain: John performed simple tasks but was 
unable to perform household tasks or remove his own clothes. 

Fine Motor-Adaptive Domain: Failure of tasks appeared to be 
developmental and should Improve with training. (His motor system is 
normal, according to medical reports.) 

Language Domain: John was able to say three words, including 
Mom and Dad. He could point to one part of his body and name one 
animal picture, but was unable to follow directions. 

Gross Motor Domain: Weaknesses were noted in the gross motor 
area. John could not throw a ball overhand, pedal a tricycle, or 
walk up steps. 
I AB S Results: 

Developmental age appeared to be less than 2 1/2 years. John 
scored below one standard deviation (using the State norm) in Inde- 
pendent Functioning, Language Development, Number and Time Concept, 
Occupation-Domestic, Occupation-General, Self-Direction, Socialization, 
and Withdrawal. ABS scores were determined by questioning the mother. | 
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Sunmary: 

The behaviors of the mother and John during the evaluation left 
reason to doubt that the current scores really reflected John's true 
ability. His mother constantly tried to assist and prod John to per- 
form and. In tMO Instances, actually moved his hand saying, "See, he 
can do It." When Mother was asked to be more passive, John became 
tired and chose not to continue. Indicating a lack of self-drive. 
Recomnendatlons: 



The primary plan In school for John should be for him to become 
more Independent In assigned tasks and to practice following directions. 
These should be the primary efforts In the classroom for the next three 
months at which time John should be re-evaluated. 



Ms. Doless^ acted as If she had won her point about the useless- 
ness of case study folders. "You see, we have gone through most of the 
case stu4y folder and still have not found anything that tells us 
exactly what to do In the classroom." 

"I disagree," argued Nr. Middle. "I have been thinking about this 
sycholoalcal Information and can name several things that would be 
elpful In developing an Individualized plan for Johnny Jones. 

"For Instance, since he Is not physically handicapped, I could 
start working on developmental motor tasks with him. Also, Johnny 
has been sheltered and his parents have not pushed him to learn. With 
encouragement, he should be able to learn a little faster." 

Ms. Teachless added, "There Is a lot more Information. I know that 
the parents play an Important role In iny Instructional plan so I must 
try to develop their confidence In me." 

"You're all correct," replied the Administrator. "The following 
portion of the case study folder should be of special interest to you. 
And, It should ease some of your concerns, Ms. Doless." 
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In this section of the case study folder the Individualized Instructional 
plan becomes a reality. All the other bits of student data supply clues to 
programiring. But. In no other part of the folder Is the Information more 
specific with respect to Instructional planning. Here Is where we can look 
at what Is planned and. after Implementation, evaluate the effectiveness of 
the program. 

The purpose of the educational Information section Is to provfde: 

1 . Records of devel oped skills. 

2. Records of undeveloped skills. 

3. Instructional plans with written objectives. 

4. Suggested methods of Implementing Instructional plans Including 
staff, agency, and parent responsibilities. 

5. Continuous Infonnatlon of student skills. 

6. Pertinent Infonnatlon about the student's wellbelng. 
Information forms vary a great deal among agencies. The 

forms provided In Supplement B Include coninon educational forms and may 
suggest way* to Improve your own agency's educational Information system. 
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STOP NOW! AND STUDY THESE FORMS. 



INITIAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING PLAN 


B. 33-35 


ANNUAL PROGRESS REPORT 


B.36-38 


SAMPLE CHECKLIST 


B.39-42 


STAFFING AND CASE CONFERENCE REPORT 


B.43-45 


PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCE REPORT 

■ nt^fci^ ■ • knwi ibn will ivniBiiviv nbr vn i 


R Alt .Aft 


ENROLLMENT HISTORY 


B.49-S0 


CUMULATIVE INCIDENT REPORT 


B.51-52 


STUDENT WORK SAMPLES 


NOT SHOWN 


SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT REPORTS 


NOT SHOUN 



The Administrator began, "The educational Information section of 
the case stikly folder Is your major responsibility. Can you tell me 
Mhat should be In It to help you?" 




"Well. I suppose It should contain a listing of student skills 
which already have been developed," admitted Ms. Doless. 

"Goodl" exclaimed the Administrator. "This Information can Uke 
the form of checklists to evaluate specific skill areas, annotated 
statements of previous teachers. Informal assessment summaries, and 
results of formal educational assessments. These are only a few of 
the many forms this Information can take. 

"Oiie of the better systems of examining developed skills Is to 
group them by domain." 
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^'T^*r smiled Ms. Teachless. "Th^y are 'inental 

skills/ 'social. adjustment skills.' and 'physical skills?^ He used 
them to write goals and objectives and to develop Informal assessment 

yfiV 1 CSS • 

"UoMl This really Is beginning to fit together." 




So, continued Ms. Teachless. "after mo have a history of developed 
skills. Me can then wHte objectives for skills the student needs to 

J^'^l becomes part of the Individualized Instructional plan and 
should be placed In the case stu4y folder." 

* . "f^S***:!! Administrator commented. "It Is extremely Important 
to Include these objectives In the case study folder." 

The student case study folder should contain an Instructional plan. Such 

Information makes the folder a trarking document of present and future activity 

rather than a depository of historical Information. 



\ 



The Administrator went on, "The educational section Includes the 
Instructional plan. The first form Is the Initial education and training 
plan. After a student Is In the program for a while, the annual progress 
and staffing reports will be added. 

"One of the most Important aspects of Instructional plan Is a 
listing of priority training needs and specific training activities." 
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"I think I can name something else that goes In this section*" 
concluded Mr. Middle. "There also should be a listing of who Is 
responsible for making the program work." 

Limited Information on role responsibility is one of the main reasons 
why good training programs fall. There must be a division of responsibili- 
ties* and everyone Involved needs to know his or her role. 



"One thing still bothers me," said Ms. Teachless. "I have read 
many student folders and there Is always a question as to what degree 
a student has learned a skill. I think the education section should 
Include a way to show student progress. Maybe there should be an 
evaluation plan In the folder." 

"I think so, too," agreed the Administrator. "The methods of 
evaluatjion should be well planned before Instruction starts. What 
often happens Is that year-end reporting Is provided mostly from 
memory. The purpose of evaluation Is lost when used In this manner. 
When a method of student evaluation Is determined In advance, the 
evaluation of skill development can be a continual process." 

Developing a system that provide continuous assessment of student 

learning Is essential to an effective Instructional plan. Continuous data 

m^ be provided by checklists, task analyzed programs, graphs, progress 

charts, and computerized data management systems. Any research programs 

devised to study student problems also should be Included In this section. 



or 





"There are some other things I would like to see In the educational 
section.' said Ms. Teachless. "As a teacher I need to knoM about such 
things as attendance history, proneness to accidents, and those medical 
problems which might affect Instructional planning for the student." 

"What about Including some of the student's work samples?" added 
Mr. Middle. "I can tell a lot more about a kid by seeing his work 
than by reading ten pages of reports." 

The Administrator answered, "All these Items are Important and 
should be In the education section. 

"The educational section should contain anything you and others 
might need to know to provide effective Instruction." 




If you did well with the exercises, skip to page 5.31. 
If you are having problems pinpointing training need areas from the Information 
In the case study folder, this short scenario, featuring our teacher friends, 
Ms. Teachless, Mr. Middle, and Ms. Doless, should help you. 

. CAST: Ms. Teachless 
Ms. Doless 
Mr. Middle 

SCENE ONE: Teacher's Lounge 




There are other forms In the case 



planning. These are the special 
release forms (pages B. 55-57), and 



study folder which are required for 



program administration and classroom 



termination-referral forms (pages 
B. 53-54). Read them to see what 



Information they provide. 
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Ms. Teachless; "All this stuff about assessment Is mind-bending. But* 
I can see how I could do a better job by using It." 

Ms. Pol ess; "Are you kidding? These children have so many problems 
that it realty doesn't matter where we start. This scientific Jazz 
is Just a fad." 

Mr. Middle: (defensively) "That's not true. This assessment stuff 
makes sense. I was thinking back on what I have been doing and I now 
know that many of iqy activities are not meeting the needs of the students. 
Instead I plan activities that I feel most comfortable In doing." 

Ms. Teachless; "You know. I bet we already know enough to use case 
study infonnatlon to decide the need areas of a student. Why don't 
we hold our own planning conference." 

Ms. Pol ess; "Good Idea, I have a boy In my class who puzzles me. 
Maybe you can tell me what to do. Let's meet this afternoon at 3:00." 

END SCENE ONE 

SCENE TWO; Same Lounge. Three O'clock. 

Ms. Doless; "I don't know what good this will do. but here Is the 
infonnatlon: 

"Tom Is seventeen years old. There seems to be little or no problem In 
the physical domain, and he can effectively use almost any tool In the 
vocational training program. In fact, he was entered In last year's 
Special Olympics. 

"In the mental skills area, he Is weak. He Is neat and clean, but needs 
help In cooking and cleaning. His communication skills are adequate. 
He can speak well, do simple academics, count moneyi tell time to the 
half hour, read familiar words, and write simple messages In cursive. 
1 don't know about his leisure time activities, since we've never 
concerned ourselves with them. Besides I don't think they are very 
Important. 

"The social adjustment domain bothers me the most. It Is hard to get 
Tom to try new things or to do things on his own. He Is always polite, 
but very shy. But then, who wants a loudmouth." 

Mr. Middle: "Does the formal assessment offer any clues?" 

Ms. Doless; "I don't know. I haven't looked. (She opens the student 
folder.) the Adaptive Behavior Scale shows development below chronolog- 
ical age in socialization and lower than average in general -occupational 
skills. The Stanford-Binet score Is 44 with a mental age of seven years. 
The psychologist said something about the scores being a little low 
because of emotional factors. 
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"f^ Impression Is that he Is rea4y for Job placement. The only reason 
I haven't pushed Is that he Is very helpful to me In the classroom and 
does about anything I ask. Really, he Is my best student." 

Mr. Middle; "At first glance, you would think Tom Is In fine shape. He 
can do about everything. By examining the case records, we can certainly 
see some concerns that should be taken care of. If we help Tom gain 
self-confidence, we might consider preparing him for a job In a sheltered 
setting." 

Ms. Teachless! "Good! We have solved one area of concern, the social 
adjustment domain. But what about the others?" 

Ms. Pol ess; "There Is no apparent concern In th? physical domain. He 
seems to be very adequate In that area." 

Ms. Teachless; "Do either of you see problems with Tom's mental skills?" 
Ms. Doless: "I think he Is fine In that area." 

■ 

Mr. Middle; "Walt. What about leisure time? If Tom can be placed In 
a Job setting, we should care how he spends his free time. I imagine 
if he is left alone he will spend all his time watching TV. With his 
ability he could go to a movie or play sports with his friends. I 
suggest you assess Tom's use of leisure time. This could be another 
area to work on during the year." 

Ms. Teachless; "Self -management skills is another area that we should 
look into. You mentioned that Tom needs help in cleaning and cooking. 
This could be Important if he ever lives in an independent situation." 

END SCENE TWO 



EPILOGUE 

This staffing is the first step toward providing Tom with an individualized 
instructional plan. From the data in the case study folder and Ms. Doless' 
infonnal observations, the teachers pinpointed the student's specific needs. 
Now. it is up to Ms. Doless to formulate a set of objectives and use data ' 
collection techniques to determine Tom's exact proficiency levels in cleaning, 
use of leisure time, and social adjustment. Then she will need to provide 
a training program to Improve these skills. 
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You have Just completed Unit V. By now you should feel someMhat 
comfortable with assessment Information and have a reasonable understanding 
of the case study folder. 

In reviewing this unit* try to take the role of a teacher on a conmlttee 
. that has been asked to review and revise the case study forms of an educa- 
tional agency. Your role on the committee Is to make sure the folder con- 
tains appropriate data for teacher use. 

Before taking the Unit Assessment, review the objectives and the content 
of this unit. Do not use your notes, manual, or supplementary Information 
while completing the Unit Assessment. 
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Unit VI: OK. Let's See How It All Goes Together 

Unit Goal 

Individual will be able to use assessment techniques to analyze 
weaknesses In Instructional plan. 
Unit Objectives 

1. Individual can outline the assessment process. 

2. Individual can determine why an Individualized program Is not 
working. 

Unit Content 

Which comes first, formal or Informal assessment? 
How do you know If you done good? 
Now what? Johnny still Isn't learning. 
Average Worktlme 
30 Minutes 




Which comes first? The best way to answer this question Is to review 
the process of student assessment In terms of program placement. 
Step One, the student Is Identified as having a learning problem. 

The Initial Identification of a learning problem can be accomplished 
by means of formal or Informal assessment. 

Almost anyone, from the family doctor to the observant neighbor-next- 
door, can be the first person to discover the problem. Many tests performed 
as a matter of course within a few hours after birth are part of a formal 
battery of tests available to the doctor. However, often a problem goes unnoticed 
until the child has been enrolled In an elementary school. Many public 
schools now are administering formal screening tests designed to Identify 
these learning problems. 

Step TIKO. the specific disability Is detemilned. 

This Is accomplished mostly through formal assessment techniques with 
some Infonnal observations Included. As a result of assessment Information. 
Initial program placement Is determined. 
Step Three^ the exact Instructional program Is determined. 

The child has been placed In your room. You and your team need to 
determine the best program. Generally, you will use Informal assessment 
techniques because formal devices do not offer Information specific enough 
to plan individualized Instruction. 
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The process looks something like this: 



Step 1 



Informal and 
Formal Assessment 

Used to determine 
the existence of 
a problem 



Step 2 



Formal with 
Some Informal 
Assessment 

Used to determine 
specific disabil- 
ities In gross 
terms 



Step 3 



Informal Assessment 

Used to determine specific 
needs, relnforcers* learning 
styles, and learning modalities 
for development of Individu- 
alized Instructional programs 



Which comes first? Who knows 1 The Important thing Is that the Indi- 
vidual's program Is based on the best possible Information. 
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It Is much easier to deteniilne the success of an Instructional program 
If that program Is well planned. A mell planned program Includes the 
following: 

1. Well written terminal objectives. 

2. Terminal objectives broken Into subobjectlves (task analysis). 

3. Continuous collecting and recording of data. 

4. Consistency In Instructional procedures. 

5. Ample opportur for training to take place. 

Copping out on any uf these five points means that any decision regard- 
ing program success Is not as accurate as It should be. 

Here are some examples to Illustrate the Importance of each point. 
Picture yourself as the student. How would you feel If you were In each 
situation? 

1. Wen Written Terminal Objectives 

You are a student pilot learning to fly. One day your teacher comes 
In and says he Is Impressed with you. Based only on his judgment, he 
approves your flying license. It just so happens the Instructor appreciates 
nice looking legs, which you have and like to display. 

Would you trust your flying skill based on this Instructor's judgment 
or, would you prefer to pass a standard flying test that has a very clearly 
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written tcnnlnal objective. 

All teaching requires some creative Judgment In regard to student 
success, but Judgment Is always best when the terminal objective Is clear. 

2. Terminal Objectives Broken Into SubobJectlves 

You are taking a college class and the terminal objective is to pass the 
final exam. There are no other objectives to give you any Idea what the 
professor expects you to know. When the time comes for the final • you do not 
know what to expect nor what constitutes a passing grade. You fall by one 
point. According to your grade, you have not learned anything In the course. 
Is this fair, or should the professor give you credit based on your successes 
all- through the class? 

Your students deserve a better break. Seldom will all students meet 

■ 

the criterion of your terminal objective. Still we know they have progressed. 
Stating a terminal objective and subobjectlves provides a means to report 
the student's progress appropriately. 

Also, having a task analyzed program at the beginning helps you provide 
a systematic approach to Inr yl dualized teaching. 

3. Continuous Collecting and Recording of Data 

You are a little too fat. So you decide to Join a weight watchers 
program. When you go the first time, the Instructor says you need to lose 
twenty-four pounds. Your Instructor gives you a diet and tells you It will 
take three months to lose the weight. At the end of two months you have lost 
five pounds. Disgusted, you quit the program and declare all weight watcher 
programs are fake. 

If you had reported weekly for a welgh-in. your instructor would have 
noticed the diet program was not appropriate for you. Some changes In your 
program could have been made. 

o 
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Data keeping Is a continuous process. It Is Impossible to judge the 
effectiveness of a program unless records are kept. Continuous records 
inform the teacher of slight changes In student behavior which are Impor- 
tant for effective and efficient Individualized Instruction. 

4. Consistency In Instructional Procedures 

You are trying to learn how to set your own hair. You know that you 
need to spend considerable time practicing this skill or you will look 
like something from a Halloween party, but your teacher keeps changing 
the directions. 

Is this how you want to learn? Or, do you want the Instruction to 
be more consistent? The answer Is obvious. 

Handicapped students meet many frustrations In their learning 
process. Usually they are unable to handle deviations In the Instructional 
procedures. 

5. Ample Opportunity for Training 

You are a student practicing for the track team. The practice and 
coaching periods are twice a week. Learning to be a fast runner requires 
coaching and practice every day. Competitors from other schools have 
practiced everyday for two months. Is this fair to you? Or, would 
practice designed to meet your needs help you become a better performer? 

The quality of performance should not be Judged until there has been 
ample opportunity for practice. 

These examples may be a little far out. However, their faults are 
very apparent In the day-to-day Instructional process. 

Overlooking any of the five points can weaken the very best Instruc- 
tional program. 
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INAPPROPRIATE PLANNING WEAKENS THE VERY BEST INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM. 




But the Instructional program still Is not working and It does not 
appear to be because of your planning... 
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»^ybe It's time to examine your own teaching activities. By asking 
these questions, you can tell If the proper Instructional approach has 
been used: 

1. Is the program In the wrong domain? 

2. Are the criteria of the terminal and subobjectlves too high? 

3. Are the conditions in the objectives Impossible to meet? 

4. Does the program require entry level skills the student has not 
l earned? 

5. Are the learning activities presented through the student's 
strongest learning modalities, and are they the most aporoprlate 
for his learning style? 

As you read this section of Unit VI, stop after each point and mentally 
formulate an example you have seen In your classroom. Think through how you 
could have made the learning experience more successful. 
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1. Is the program in the wrong domain? 

A student may not learn a skill because he doesn't want to rather 
than because he can't. Somehow the payoffs are not changing his attitude. 

EXAMPLE: 

Tonii\y has not learned to clean crumbs off a table. The terminal 
objective requires that he complete the task after each meal for two 
consecutive weeks. 

You have chosen to design the subobjectlves In the mental skills 
domain since he Is capable of managing the tools. However, the records 
show Tomr^ can do a very good Job on some days but Is Inconsistent. 

This Inconsistency Is a clue. You should design subobjectlves 
and relnforcers for social adjustment training. (Remember the 
discussion In Unit IV?) 

Don't feel you have failed as a teacher Just because you planned an 
Inappropriate program. Experts make the same mistakes. 




Johnny may have a combination of domain weaknesses. Social adjustment 
problems often develop when there Is a history of learning failures. At 
t1mes» the social adjustment problem Is not apparent until a certain level 
of mental skill Is developed. 

When this type of Inconsistent behavior Is evidenced, develop a plan 
to give relnforcers for attitude change rather than work quality. 
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2. Are the criteria of the t^hiilrt^l and sttbobJactlV^S tcto high? 

A child mey be able to perform the task, but not at the desired level 
of proficiency. 



EXAMPLE: 

Sue can dress herself after swimming, but your objective is for 
her to accomplish this In a five minute period. Currently, she 
performs the task consistently in ten minutes. 

This may be her final level of skill development for the present. 
Wait to continue the program until she gets a little older, has a 
medication, or completes some other training programs. 



You have not failed. Remember the level of expected attainment (the 
cHterion) is only an estimate. All you did was estimate a little too high. 




Continually frustrating Sue. at this time, by forcing her past her 
ability can lead to social adjustment problems. If frustration continues, 
she may refuse to dress herself at the ten minute level. Now where are you? 

The simplest solution is to allow Sue to take a longer period to dress 
herself. Next year, you can try for the five minute level again. 
3. Are the conditions in the objectives impossible to meet? 

A child may be able to perform very well for you in the classroom, but 
does not perform fbr others or in other environments. 
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EXAMPLE: 

Jane can behave very well for you In the classroom or on a field 
trip, but, as soon as she Is with others, her behavior becomes unman- 
ageable. The condition of your objective Is for Jane to behave for 
others as well as she does for you. 



All Is not lostl Your hope for Jane to behave In any situation Is 
exemplary, but Is almost Impossible to achieve. 




Whenever establishing conditions, you should be aware of the following 
considerations: 

A. You may be attempting too large a leap from your control of the 
behavior to control managed by others without slowly fading 
yourself out of the picture. There are many behavioral manage- 
ment books describing how this can be accomplished. 

B. Be honest with yourself. You really have little control over 
conditions outside your classroom. Do not expect others to 
automatically carry on the program when you have not Included 
them In developing a program plan. One solution Is to Increase 
the Instructional team to Include all those who are Involved In 
the continuity of the program. 
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If Jane's behavioral record shows a sudden decrease In skill level 
even In your classroom, you should reevaluate the conditions under wh^ch 
the skill Is being performed. Often there are subtle differences In 
conditions which may affect skill level. Changes In medication, family 
problems, new classmates, ar.d effectiveness of changes In relnforcers are 
a few environmental conditions that may/affect student behaviors. 
4. Does the program re quire entry level skills the student has not ^earned? 

You can assume too much prior skill training; and, therefore, not 
teach a critical entry level skill. 

EXAMPLE: 

Herble has not been successful In learning to add one-digit 
numbers. His record Indicates a consistently low and erratic per- 
formance. There appears to be no social adjustment problem. Increas- 
ing the amount of training sessions and providing a smaller breakdown 
of subobjectlves does not seem to help. 

Don't give up yet I Maybe Herble has not acquired a necessary entry 




The simplest solution is to Immediately stop your present program and 
determine If you have Included all the necessary entry level skills. Then 
simply provide Instruction to develop those entry level skills that have 
not been developed. 
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S. Are the learning activities presented through the student's strongest 

learning modalities and are they the most appropriate for his learning style? 
When planning an individualized program, many instructional problems can 
be avoided by taking learning modalities apd Ij^^rning styles into consideration. 

EXAMPLE: 

Hope learns well visually, but cannot follow verbal directions. 
There is no apparent physical or mental reason why she fails. You 
want her to learn to follow verbal directions, but no matter how hard 
she tries, she always fails. ^ 

If the student has a weakness in the auditory modality* requiring the 
individual to learn tasks auditorally is bound to fall without a great deal 
of prior remediation. The same is true for all the learning modalities. 
Hope's problem might be solved by providing some visual stimulus along 
with the verbal direction. 

If Hope's learning style does not lend itself to doing more than one 
task at a time, you may be giving her too many directions at once. A 
50lution would be to give Hope only one direction at a time. 
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That's about It. The rest Is up to Remember the manual and work 
book can guide you as new and different problems arise. 

No doubt you soon will be reading additional books and articles on the 
subject of assessment. Compare the Ideas of other authors and put It all 
together to meet your own situation. 

Before taking the Criterion Assessment Examination, review the manual 
and workbook. Be sure you can discuss the objectives In each unit. When 
you feel comfortable with the material, take the exmn. 
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GOOD LUCK AND THANK YOU FOR PARTICIPATING IN THIS STUDENT ASSESS- 
MENT COURSE. 
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Comnent 



Many fbrmal assessment devices are used In collecting appropriate 
and accurate Information about developmental 1y disabled Individuals. 
Supplement A provides examples and bHef discussions of several of these 
tests. This design should enable teachers and other professionals to 
read test results with better understanding and. therefore, facilitate 
Individualized classroom planning. 

A selected bibliography Is Included to assist persons desiring 
further Infomiatlon. However, the best references are the devices 
themselves and the examiner manuals. So, whenever possible, learn 
from the actual test kit. 

Each fbrmal device Is outlined In the following manner: 

Mhat the Device Measures 

Standardization Infbmntlon 

Reliability Information 

Administration 

Results Obtained 

Interpretation of Results 

Additional Conments 

Samples 



Th0 Wechsl 6r Intel 1 1q€ ^cA Sol 6 for Chi 1 dr^rt (WISC) 

What the Dev1c6 Hotoures 

The Wise Is designed to measure general Intellectual functioning of 
Individuals ages five through fifteen. 
Standardization IrtfOhMtlon 

A sample group of 2,200 Mhlte children was selected to resemble the 
United States population as described In the 1940 census. Scores at the 
lower levels of Intellectual funct*** have been provided partly from 
this sample and partly by nathanatlcal methods. 
Reliability Information 

The reliability of the scores ranges from 4.80 to *.90. Reliability 
ratings of this magnitude are considered very good» meaning that on any 
retest the Individual *s responses should be comparable. 

Comparisons with other tests measuring Intellectual functioning have 
been accomplished through a method called correlation analysis. At the 
normal range of Intelligence, the results Indicate high rol lability scores 
between the WISC and other tests. Scores In the lower Intellectual ranges 
are less consistent. For example. Individuals In the moderate and severe 
range of retardation tend to score about 6 IQ points higher on the WISC 
than on the Binet. 
Administration 

Administration time Is approximately one hour. The test Is administered 
by a qualified examiner In a one-to-one situation. Testing conditions 
Include a quiet room with the examiner and the subject sitting opposite 
each other across a table. 
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Results Obtained 

The Wise provides scores for twelve subtests grouped to yield a 
Verbal Score and a Performance Score. The sum of the subtest scores 
provide a Full Scale Score. Results are given as an IQ. 
Interpretation of Results 

The Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQ's are Interpreted 
as follows: 

Retardation Grouping 

Mild 69-55 

Moderate 54-40 

Severe 39-25 

Profound 24 and below 

Additional Comnents 

The design of the WISC allows for many Informal Interpretations. 
However, these Interpretations do not provide the exacting Information 
supplied by the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale Scores. 

Some Intrachlld comparisons can be made by pinpointing the weak 
areas of Intellectual functioning. With Intensive training, the scores 
can be raised to some degree. 

Estimates of social and emotional Judgment and specific learning 
disorders can be made by comparing the difference between the verbal 
and performance portions of the scale. A difference of at least 20 IQ 
points Is necessary before much meaning can be attached to this type of 
informal Judgment. 
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The following generalizations relating to differences between the 
Verbal and Performance IQ scores are suggested by Gearheart and Wlllenberg 
(1970. page 26): 

(1) Mentally retarded subjects (In general) are likely to score 
higher on the performance than on the verbal section. * 

(2) Mexican-American and most other bilingual mental retardates exhibit 
even greater differences In the direction of higher Performance IQ. 

(3) Urban subjects are more likely to score higher on the Verbal 
(as opposed to the Performance) than are rural subjects. 

(4) Subjects classified as remedial reading problems are more 
likely to score higher on the performance section. 

Several authorities have suggested that Individual subtests can be 
used In pinpointing remediation areas. The original authors of this 
recomnendatlon have been lost, but the Information Is quite pertinent. 

The subtests are d1 scribed as follows: 

Descriptions of WISC Subtests 

Verbal Section 

1. Information : Indicates general fund of knowledge (not specifically 
taught) i Intellectual curlorltyi alertness to everydaof world (retention 
and recall); and background of Information from home and school. 

2. Comprehension : Reflects ability to evaluate past experience In a 
"connon sense" manner and Judgments In social situations. If Infor- 
mation scores are higher than Comprehension. It Is considered that 

the Individual Is unable to Integrate knowledge Into social situations. 
Bizarre answers suggest emotional disturbance. 
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3. Arithmetic ! Reflects elementary knoMledge of arithmetic, power of 
concentration, and listening and reasoning abilities. The subtest 
Is sensitive to frustration tolerance. 

4. Similarities ; Measures the ability of a child to do logical and 
abstract thinking. The subtest Involves holding two Ideas In mind 
at one time, comparing them, and then producing a related third 
Idea (generalizing). 

5. Vocabulary ; Reflects the child's past or "long term" accumulated 
verbal learning ability. A person's vocabulary Is often a good 
Index of schooling, experience, and general Intellectual functioning. 
Thus, the score may be Influenced by cultural disadvantage, bi- 
lingual Ism. and paucity of background. 

6* Digit span (a supplementary subtest) : Represents ability for rote 
and Innedlate memory. It also reflects attention span and concen- 
tration. This subtest Is considered sensitive to emotional distur- 
bance, anxiety, and fatigue. 

Performance Section 

1* Picture Completion ; Reflects awareness and memory for environmental 
detail (visual observation). It Involves ability to differentiate 
essential from non-essential details (gestalt) and perceptual and 
conceptual abilities. 

2. Picture Arrangement ; Involves sequences of order, social planning, 
humor, and the ability to anticipate. 

3. Block Design ; Represents non-verbal or visual concept formation and 
visual -motor coordination and organization. It also reflects the 
ability to analyze. Integrate, and synthesize Infonnatlon In order 
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to produce an abstract concept (design). This subtest Is believed to 
be sensitive to hasty or Impulsive behavior and to neurological disorders. 
Block Design correlates higher with the Verbal Score and Full Scale 
Score than with the other Perfonnance subtests. 
Object Assembly : Reflects gestalt thinking, work habits, attention 
span, and the ability to persist. 

Coding ; Indicates ability to deal with symbols and associative learning 
(relationship between common recognizable symbols and less common but 
still recognizable symbols). Reflects visual nnotor speed and abilities 
to persist and to attend. Coding Is often considered predictive of 
learning required for reading, and It Is generally said that a child 
who cannot succeed at a reasonable level In coding will have difficulty 
or may never learn to read. 

Mazes (a supplementary subtest) ; Reflects ability to see the gestalt 
and to anticipate. It also Involves small muscle control. The subtest 
Is sensitive to neurological and emotional disorders. 
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SAMPLES OF Wise 





• 4' 
4 
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Samples from the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, developed by 
^ David Wechsler, have been reproduced by permission from The Psychological 
ERIc Corporation. ^ 
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SAMPLES OF Wise 
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REFERRED BY 



.TESTED BY. 



NOTES 



® 



VERBAL Tins 



V o c i b y l i f y 

^■TBLMalf ■ 
^IlllVflVfWS 

^mllTttlBi 



VtrbalSMTO 
PERFORMANCE TESTS 



Hack n^tlnn 



PtrforiMMt Seert 



Sedtd 



VtrMSeer* 
PirfoniMnai Scert 
FuB Sc«l» Scot* 



*P^ora«*d if iwctMary 




fMriTMl tyMMi, «»IiKmiI nn w l ii fm to wttOim hmm Ida 



•7-I8IAS 



the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence, developed bv 
David Wechsler, have been reproduced by permission from the Psychological Corporation. 

ERJC 
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BLOCK DBIdN OlMMftiiM: 2 cwMMHltM faihirM, t»«r»ln« wHK 0Mi9« 1 



TrtAlTim* * 



Trial Tim* • 



I. 



I 30" D 



2 30" D 



0 I 



6. 



I 4S" ND 



2 45" D 



0 I 



2. 



i 30" ND 



2 30" 0 



0 I 



7. 



I 60" ND 



2 M" D 



0 I 



DticowWwy*! W IMqm I and 2 tf talM 



> and timt baglw htn 



4. r 



i 30" D 



2 30" J 



I 30" D 



2 30" D 



I 45" D 



2 4S" D 



* "D" iMaM anmiiMr damemlratat IrM; "NO" 



card 



I 60" D 



2 60" D 



0 I 



I 7S" ND 



0 I 



2 



2 7S" D 



0 I 



I 75" ND 



2 75" 0 



0 I 



0 I 



INMr VWV Hwf VVIIiVIIVffVffv vflVIa WlVHWi* 



T«*al 



0 I 



10. COMPREHENSION 



:4 



2. WmIi 



3. Cut— llngar 



4. Oedb 



5. LM*-baH(ddq 



6. Toifof 



7. H o uni" - w i w d ow i* 



8. OolhM* 



9. Wofk» 



10. U9I 



II. ChiMr«(H-ilek 



12. Uaf-brvad 



13. Fifht 



14. Houw br i cfc* 



IS. CrifnifMlt" 
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Stunford-Blnet Intel! laence jcale fBlnat^ 



What the Device Measures 

The Binet Is designed to measure general Intellectual functioning of 
Individuals ages two through adulthood. 
Standardization Inforwatlon 

The standardization sample was determined by subject's occupation or 
parent's occupation In proportion to the United States population. Scores 
loner than tMo standard deviations below the average have been provided 
partly from this sample and partly by mathematical methods. 
Reliability Information 

test-retest studies result In very little IQ change unless there 
have been changes In physical well-being or environmental stimulation. 
The same holds true for retests on retarded Individuals. 
Administration 

The test Is administered by a qualified examiner In a one-to-one 
situation. Testing conditions Include a quiet rom with the examiner and 
subject sitting opposite each other across a ^able. 

AAnlnlstretlon time varies from thirty Minutes to one and one-half hours. 
Results Obtained 

The results yield an estimate of mental age (NA) and an IQ. 
Interpretation of Results 

The IQ Is Interpreted as follows: 

Retardation Grouolnq Ij[ 



Nlld 



68-52 



Moderate 



5>-38 



Severe 



38 



20 



Profound 



19 and below 
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These scores are from 1 to 5 IQ points lower than similar scores on 
the Wechsler Scales. 
Additional Coinnents 

The IQ score relates directly to predictions of school performance. 

Several researchers have attempted to sort the different subtests at 
each age level Into groupings such as motor, perceptual, and verbal. The 
results of these studies are still experimental. Therefore, the use of 
data supplied In this manner must be considered nonstandardlzed and Informal 
In nature. 

The Binet Is an excellent test to use In measuring the Intellectual 
functioning of retarded Individuals. HoMever, a retarded subject with 
known brain damage may not perform as well on the Binet, as on the Mechs1er» 
because of the way subtests are grouped. The Binet requires several subject 
responses at each age level while the Uechsler Scales assess one type of 
response at a time. 

Reduced scores will be evident whenever language and motor disabilities 
reduce coMmml cation between the examiner and subject. 



V 



J 



Samples from tho SUnford-Blnet Intelligence Scale, develooed by Terman. E. R. and Merrill. 
ii;^A., have been reproduced by permission from Houghton Mi**11r tq, 

ERIC 
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Vmt HI* fttlt X 1, or 4* iMto X 1 %} 
fwm board (1+) ( ] a.... b.... 
2. Oatoytd rotpooM (2+) [ J a..^ b.... t... 
-•3. PMtoTbody (4+) [ J a....b....c....d....e....f....g.... 
.. 4. ModllOMfWr (±) [ ] 

Plcturtvocabulory (3+) ( ] 
».*4. WordeombinoHons (±) ( ] 

A. MMkebi-bynonw (S-f) ( j a....b....c...d....e....f., 



Yoor 11-6 16 iMis X 1, or 4^ totit X 1 Kl 

Mmi. obf. by um ( ] a....b....c... J....e....f. 
.. 2. Pt HoTbody (6+) [ ] 
..•3. Noffling oN. ( 5+) [ J a.... b.... c... d.... e.... f... 
..*4. PtetiMtvocabtilory (8-I-) [ ] 
..•5. 2di«iii(l-t-) ( J 47.... 65..- 58- 

6. Simpltcoinfflonds(2+) [ J a.... b.... c... 
.. A. rormboordiret. (2+) [ J a.... b.... c... 



Vmt III 16 lotto X 1, or 4* lotto x 1%} 

.. 1. Stringing bMds (4+ ) 2 min. [ ] 
..*2. Plctur* vocabulary (10+) [ ] 
..*3. Block bridge (±) [ ) 

..*4. Picturamomorim (1+) ( ] a b.... 

..•5. Copying eirda (1+) [ J a.... b.... C... 

.. 6. Vvrricdiint (±) [ ] 

.. A. 3 digits (U) [ J 641.... 552.... 857 ... 



Yoor 16 lotto X 1, or 4« lotto x 1 Ml 

Coinp.ballt (5of 5,or5of 64>) ( ] a....b....c..../d....e...X.,. 

.. 2. PMioncoipidwoi (l*^) ( 1 a b^.. 

..*3. Oittf.onimolpieturot(44-) [ ] 

..*4. Rotpomotopkiurof (LevelC24-) [ ] a.... b.... 

.. 5. Sorting bottom (2 min.) Enon.... ( ] 

..*6. Gomprohomton I (I4-) [ ] a.... b.... 

.. A. Comp.tiicb (5of 5»or 5of 64>) ( ] a....b....c...7d....e....f.». 



VoorlVI6loMtx1,or4*lostox 

...M. Plcl«fo«ocabolory(I44-) [ ) 

,...*2. Ob|. from momor/ (24>) [ ] a.... b.... C.. 

...*3. Opp. onologwt I (24>) [ ] a.... b.... c... d. .. e... 

...*4. Pict.idont. (54*) [ ] a.... b.... c.. d.... e.... f.... 

... 5. CMscr. forms (84-) ( ] 

... 6. Comprohonsion II (24>) [ ] a b.^. 

... A. Sont.niom. I (14>) ( ] a.... b — 



Yoor IV-6 16 lotto x 1, or 4* lotto x 1 M 

.... 1. Aostli.comp. (54*) [ ] a.... b.... c... 

...*2. Opp. ondoglos 1(54-) ( J 

...*3. Pid. Sim. & diff. I (54-) ( ] 

... 4. Motoriois (24-) ( ] 8.... b.... C... 

...*5. 3 commissions (54-) [ ] a.... b.... C... 

..«*6. Comprohonsion III (14-) ( ] a.... b.... 

.... A. Pict.ident. (4-I-) [ ] 




BESl can WHIM>^ 
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Ptctura CcMnptottom Men 



V. 1 



1W0 POINTS 





ONE POINT 







NO CREDir 



I 






m 

One point for attempt to fiU io additfond fcatiucs witb'o Uie outline of 
the headL ^ tot eithec aose or month. No additional ccrdit for eao or hair 
or fo; eomplctiqg cfei or adding the cyelasha. 

The above figoies flhntnte som^ of the ¥ui6us powibib'tiei^ together with 
the scoring ciediti. 

Scerei 2 polnla. 



141 



S!rORINO V, I 
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Slosson Intel! jqenca Teut (Slosson or SIT) 

Wiat the Device Measures 

The Slosson Is designed to measure the general Intellectual function- 
ing of Individuals from age two through adulthood. At the lower age range, 
the test fclloMs the developmental guidelines of the Gesell and Binet 
studies. This device measures verbal responses to questlon-and-answer 
types of activities. 
Standardization Information 

The sample population was drawn from a cross>sect1on of urban and 
rural areas and public and private agencies. A variety of cultural and 
ethnic backgrounds and a large range of Intellectual abilities also were 
Included. All Individuals In the sample spoke English. 
Reliability Information 

The test-retest reliability scores are very high (+.97), mning that 
over time the IQ scores will vary only a few points under normal conditions. 
Administration 

The test Is easy to administer which allows for Its wide use by 
teachers, administrators, and clinicians. 

Administration time Is approximately ten to twenty minutes. 
Results Obtained 

The Slosson yields a single IQ score. 
Interpretation of Results 

Results are Interpreted as follows: 

Retardation Grouolna I^ 
Dull normal 80-89 
HI Id 70-79 
Moderate, Severe. Profound Below 70 
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Additional CowKnts 

The test is designed as a screening device and should never be used 
as the only measure of intellectual functioning. This is especially true 
Mith suspected mental retardation, since the test relies heavily on verbal 
factors and retarded individuals often have limited verbal abilities. 



SCORE SHEET 



(Pads of yellow score sheets 
scconpany this test.) 
ILO SBMI mTBLLiaBNCB TEST (BIT) 

m BBI COW WAIUIIIE 

CMILDIIBII AMD ADUITS 

Co^tgnt ® U63. Richard L. Stosflen, H.A. 
Name Green, Alice 



(EXAMPLb) 



XQ s MA X 100 
CA 



CA 
MA 



As 22 




13-3 




VCANS 


MIMTNS 






VCAilt 




67 





321 Park Street, Chicago, 111* 



Addresu 
School . 



Ml OOLC 



Present date 
Birth date 



1963 



21 



School No. 45 



Grade 



6th 



Btaainer M. T. Jones. 6th grade teacher 



Age or CA 



Pliidlag the kA 



Basal ag^ 



7-8 



Added Boiith a }^ 



7-22 







MA 


8-10 




OONVERnNG 


1-12 


4-4B 


7-S4 


10-120 


YEARS 


2-24 


0-60 


8-96 


11-132 


10 NONIHS: 


3-30 


6-72 


9-108 


12-144 



mi-"" 


Towm 




B 1950 


6 


20 


VIAR 


MONTH 




13 


3 


I 


13-3 


VKARS 







Finding the IQ 
CA 



iBPTwrr"" 



7h0 CA nw9r 
or 192 »onth». 



106 

1060 
954 

"ToSo 

954 



00 (MA in Bonthsi 



13- 1S6 

14- 168 
19-180 



16- 192 

17- 204 

18- 216 



19- 228 

20- 240 

21- 253 



23-264 

23- 276 

24- 288 



25- 300 

26- 312 

27- 824 



1/2 MOUTH'S CBtOIT 



Years and aontha 



0-0.9 


1-9.0 




1-0.5 


0-1.8 


1-LQ 


0-2.0 


1-1.5 


0-2.5 


11-2.0 


0-3.0 


1-3.9 


0-3.5 


1-3.0 


0-4.0 


1-3.5 


0-4.5 


1-4.0 


0-5.0 


1-4.5 


0-5.5 




9-8.0 






1-6.0 


0-7.0 


1-6.5 


0-7.5 


— jL-i,a 


0-8.0 




0-8.5 


1-8.0 


0-9.0 


1-8.5 




1-9.0 


0-10.0 






O-II.O 



1- 10.0 

V'ALSl 



1/2 X, 




#68HTtO 1^ t.S.A« 



Slosflun ErI'trat ion&A pLbllcatloriS 
140 Pine Street 
East Aurora. New York 



1161 C0lflO« 



Saooles fron the Slosson Intelligence Test, developed by Slosson. R. L., have been 
^l^(^9duced by permission from Slosson Educational Publications 
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Adaptive Behavior Scale (ABS) 

What the Device Measures 

The ABS Is designed to measure a wide range of behaviors required 
to cope with natural and social demands of the environment. 
Standardisation Information 

The ABS Is In the experimental stage so Information provided here 
and In the "Reliability Infonnatlon" section Is Inconclusive at this time. 

The original device was standardized on approximately 2,800 retardates 
from sixty-three different Institutions and was among the first measures 
developed to compare one retarded Individual with another. This factor 
Is Important because most tests are designed to evaluate average and supe- 
lor individuals with retardates falling at the lower end of the scale. 

Currently, the possibility of Including a greater range of behaviors 
in the ABS Is being explored. As specific behaviors are Isolated and 
determined to be relevant, they will be added to the experimental edition. 
Reliability Information 

Each domain has been examined for test-retest reliability and for 
similarity of scores between examiners. Several of the domains have low 
reliability ratings. These are being rewritten In order to maintain 
consistency of results from one testing period to another. 
Administration 

The device can be administered by professionals, paraprofesslonals, 
and parents with only a limited amount of training. 

The method of collecting data requires the examiner to be familiar 
with the subject's behaviors for at least thirty days prior to the exami* 
nation. If this Is not possible, a competent Informant, such as a parent. 
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BNist provide the Information. 

Administration time varies from thirty minutes to an hour depending 
on examiner skill and the time It takes to question the Informant. 
Results Obtained 

The ABS assesses ten behavior domains considered Important In main- 
taining personal Independence In dally living and fourteen domains related 
to personally and behavior disorders. 

The results provide Information grouped by domain. Therefore, compari- 
sons can be made with other Individuals at the same level of adaptive ability. 
Interpretation of Results 

Knowledge of strengths and weaknesses In each domain aid the professional 
team In the determination of training priorities. Although the domains of 
the ABS do not constitute a specific training program, they do give direction 
for prescriptive planning. 
Additional Comments 

The developers of the scale advise against extracting a small number 
of Uems for clinical or administrative purposes. However, Informal attempts 
to use 100 of the Items as an Indication of adaptive development have met 
with positive results. 

The ABS does not examine the effect of varying environmental conditions 
on the Individual. This Is Important to remember to avoid reporting over- 
simplified successes. For example, an examiner may report successes which 
are not observed by another examiner under different or new environmental 
conditions. Therefore, the credibility of the examiners and the device may 
be questioned. 



The tmenty-four domains are: 



Adaptive Behavior Domains 



rarw I 


Uoi ly LlVinQ 


t 


inQeponoenc riinctioiiing 


Tf 


rriysicoi Dfivoiopinsnt 


f f f 

III* 


ECOnORIIC ACtlVI^ 


ftf 
if • 


Language ueveiopment 


V. 


Number and Time Concept 


VI. 


Occupatlon-Domesti c 


VII. 


Occupation-General 


VIII. 


Self -Direction 


XI. 


Responsibilities 


X. 


Socialization 


rBrw it 


rsrsoiMiitY sno wnftvior 


A 

M« 


vioiwii anu uescrucxiVB Bwisvior 




IVi v1 S0C1 o 1 Wna VI Or 




KBDS 1 1 10US DfinaVIOr 


n 


unxnisiiHirwijf Bcnovior 




NICrKirSMal 


p 

re 


dMrwvypeQ Denavior ana Ood Nann6risnis 


6. 


Inappropriate Interpersonal Manners ' 


H. 


Inappropriate Vocal Habits 


I. 


Unacceptable or Eccentric Habits 


J. 


Self-Abusive Behavior 


K. 


Hyperactive Tendencies 


L. 


Sexually Aberrant Behavior 



P^chologlcal Disturbances 
UsG of Medications 
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ADAPTIVB BEHAVIOR SCALE 
{im Revisioii) 

L Experimental Bditton 1 
For research use only J 



Name Sex: M F Birth date _ _ ..^^ 

(Last) (First) (oirde one) mo. day yr. 

Rater's name Date of this rating . 



This scale consists of a number of statements that describe some of the ways residents act in different 
situations. There are two Idnds of items in this scale. The first requires that you select only ONE of the several 
possible ans*.V9m. For example: 



(1) Eating hi Public (Check only ONE) 



□ 3 Orders complete dhiner in restaurants 

B 2 Orders simple mesls like hamburgers or hot dogs 

□ 1 Orders soft drinks at soda fountain or canteen 

□ 0 Does not order at puUio eating places 

Notice that the statements are arranged in order of difficulty: 3. 2, 1 and 0. Check the one statement thjrt best 
describes the most difficult task the resident can usually manage. In this example, the resident being rated can 
order simple meals like hamburgers or hot dogs (2), but cannot order a complete dinner (3). Therefore. (2) is 
checked in the example above. 

The second type of item asks you to check ALL statements that apply to the resident. For example: 

(2) Table Manneis (Check ALL statements that apply) 

_ a. Swallows food without chewing 

b. Chews food «vith mouth open 

c. Drops food on table or floor 

d. Uses napkin Incorrectly or not at all 
None of the above 

In the example above, "b" and "d" are checked to Indicate that the resident "chews food with mouth open** 
and be *'uses napkin incorrectly or not at all.*' If none of the statements applies to the resident, check **None of 
the above.** 

Some items may deal with behaviors that are clearly against regulations. e.g.. uses telephone, or behavfom 
that are not possible for the resident to perform becauae the opportunity does hot exist. e.g.. eating In 
restaurants. In these instances, you must still complete your rating. Give the resident credit for the item if you 
feftl certain that he can and would perform it without additional training had he the opportunity to do so. 
Write "AR" for **Against Regulation** or *'HNO*' for **Has No Opportunity*' next to the rating made. These 
notations will not effect the scoring of that Item. but. will contTlbute to the understanding and interpretation of 
•he resident's adaptive behavior and his environment. 

Please observe the following general lules in rating a resident 

1. In items which specify "with help" for completion of task, "with help" means 
dinet phyaieal ossistonce. 

2. Give the resident credit tot an item even if he needs verboi prompting or reminding to 
complete the task unless the Item definKely slates "without prompting" or **wlthout reminder.** 

o Samples from the Adaotlve Bphavlor fjr^lo, rf/»v«innrH by Nlhjra, Foster. ShellhMS. and Le 
EHIC have been reproduced by M«iM<t>»ton muiii iiMaifiw4n Association on .ientai Defitiency. 
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PART I 



I. INDEPENDENT FUNCTIONING 



A. EATING SKILLS 
(1) of Table Utemlto (Check only ONE) 

□ 6 Um knife and fork corret ly and neatly 

□ 8 Uses table knife for cutting or spreading 

□ 4 Faada wlf with spoon and fork — neatly 

U 3 Peada aelf witt spoon and fork — conaiderable 
spiniqg 

□ 2 Feeds sdf with spoon — neelly 

□ 1^ Feeds self with spoon — considerable spilling 
QL^ Ftada self with fingers or must be fed 

(2) Eeliog in Public (Check only ONE) 

□ 3 Orders complete meala in restaurants 

□ 2 Orders slnipSe meela like hambuigers or hot dogs 
O 1 Orders soft drinks at soda fountain or canteen 

^Bi^ydoM not order el public eating places 

(3) Drinking (Check only ONE) 

fi^3 Drinks without spllliqg, holding glesa in one hand 

□ 2 Orinka from cup or 0mb unassisted <— neatly 

□ 1 Drinksfromcupor^assunasstoted — considerable 

spilling 

Q 0 Does not drink from cup or glass unassisted ' 
(4) Table Manners (Check ALL statements that apply) 

a. Swallowa food without chewing 
^ b. Chewa food with mouth open 

c. Drape food on teUe w floor 
. d. Ibea nqddn incorrectly or not et all 
~ e. Taike with mouth full 
. f. Tiskea food off others' plates 

g. Catft Sdo feat or too slow 
... k. PImiT in food with fingera 

«^^on« of the above 
C#ommenta - 



® 



(6) Seir-Cere At Toilet 
(Check ALL statements that apply) 

J^B. Lowers pants at the toilet without help 
Sits on toilet seat without help 
Uses toilet tissue appropriately 

4(^. Flushes toilet after use 

Puts on clothes without help 

4^. Washes hands without help 
..i^ None of the above 

Commenta: - - 



C. CLBANLLNESS 

(7) Weehing Henda and Face 

(Check ALL statements that apply) 



® 



JlA- Washes hands with soap 

Jrb. Washes face with soap 

Jrc. Washes hands and face with water 



0 



□ 6 

□ 5 

□ 4 



□ 3 

□ 2 

□ l>Ow{ 
OAT Mah 



Dries hands and face 
None of the above 
(8) Bething (Check only ONE) 

Prepares and completes bathing unaided 
Washes and dries self completely without 

prompting or hel|ring 
Washes and dries self reasonably well with 

prompting * 
Weshes and dries self with help 
Attempts to soap and wash adf 

iperates when being washed and dried by others 
Makes no attempt to wesh or dry aalf 



B. TOILET USB 
(5) Toilet Treiaing (Check only ONE) 

□ 4 Never hae toilet Occidents 

□ 3 Never has toilet accidents during the day 

□ 2 Occastonally has toilet accidents during the day 

□ V PMquent^ has toilet accidents during the day 
Q/b la not toibil trained at all 



(9) Penonel Hygiene 
(Check ALL statements that apply) 

®~. a. Has strong underariri (<dnr 
— b. Dees not change undei wear regularly by himself 
— c. Skin iyoften diriy if mt iis'iisted 
» d. Doe^ot keep nails cleji by himself 
.^.i^None of the abovK 
(10) Teeth Brushing \Cbeck only ONE) 

Applies toothpaste end brushes teeth with up 

and down motion 
Applies toothpase and brushes teeih 
Brushes teeth without help, but cannot apply 

toothpaste 
Brushes teeth with supervision 
Cooperates in having teeth brushed 
Makes no attempt to brush' t«-wth 




1 
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Peabody Picture VbeabtilaWr T^n (PPVT) 

What the Device Measures 

The PPVT Is designed to measure the verbal Intelligence of Individuals 
ages two through eighteen. The authors originally tried to design a short 
test to measure general Intellectual functioning. Further research 
revealed that this was accomplished only within the normal or middle ranges 
of Intelligence. 
Standardization Infonnatlon 

A sample of 4,012 children and youth was used to develop the two 
forms of the test. Scores were correlated with the Binet standards. 
Reliability Information 

Scores have proved reasonably consistent even for retardates. However. 
It should be noted that scores are less stable with retarded Individuals 
having MA *s above eight years. 
Aitalnlstratlon 

The PPVT can be administered by any professional without special 
training other than familiarization with the device and directions. The 
PPVT Is administered by showing the subject a series of pages, each having 
four different pictures, with the Instruction to "show me 

Administration time Is approximately fifteen minutes. 
Results Obtained 

The PPVT provides an IQ score of receptive language (PPVT IQ Is not 
to be confused with Binet, Uechsler, or Slosson IQ's which measure general 
Intelligence). 
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Interpretation df Ite^ftlts 

The IQ scores are Interpreted as fallows: 
SrOflOinqs 

Very Rapid Learners 125 and above 

Rapid Learners 110-124 

Average Learners 90-109 

SI OM Learners 75^ 

Very Slon Learners 74 and below 

Additional Coswants 

Mith a young child, the PPVT IQ Is usually lower than a.B1net IQ, 
but Is higher than a Mechsler IQ. 

Researchers have had difficulty with this device in appropHately 
evaluating young retarded children and moderately or sevtraly retarded 
adults. Since the test neasures receptive language* Individuals who 
have problens with the English language also are difficult to assess. 
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Samples from the Peabo4y Picture Vocabulary Test, developed by Dunn. R. M., have been 
reproduced by pennlssion from American Guidance Service. 
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FORM 



a 



Peabody Picture WmS 
Vocabulary Test BRfT] 

by Uoyd M. Dunn. PhJ>. ^^p*^ 

INDIVIDUAL TEST RECORD 

NAME 8EX: M F GRADE 

(iMt) nnD ^ T^nMiai) fdrelM larpkoiN) 

SCHOOl ^^"^" ^ C,>c-n,^.r,UM^ 

EXAMINER- ^^^IST ^crdH-t) 

AGE DATA TEST SCORES 

Date of testing Raw »eor» W ?>. 

Intelligence quotient (I.Q.) 

Date of birth . —j^ — ^ Percentile score (%ile) 

Aae Mental age (M.A.) — 

^ (VMii) (monllw) 

CONVERSION OF MONTHS TO NUMERALS FOR USE IN RECORDING AGE DATA 

Month Jm. Mb MMch /^l^iuMMfA^itgtOdLtimt. Ot^ 

NAOtMBiitti: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II U 

OTHER TEST DATA 

Namesof tests Date CA Score Type of score 

PPVT, Fowl 8 — 



UNGUAGE BACKGROUND 
Language of the home: 



Quality of language: 
Quantity of speech: 
Intelligibility of speech: 



(If oUwr than tUndaitf Eii|lt«h) 

□ good lor ege □ fbir for age 

□ talkative □ average 

□ good □ fAir 



□ poor for age 

□ taciturn 

□ poor 



REASON FOR TESTING 



CopyficMSlSMby 
Lle>tl M. OuiM/Tlw iMfOduei 
or duplicMlon of Ihto form 
in any way it a viola Uon 
of tha eopyrlctit law. 



Published by 

AMERICAN GUIDANCE SERVICE. INC. 

Publishers' Building, Circle Pines. Minnesota 55014 
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SCORE SHEET 
FORM 



a 



Sugieslid Starting Pdints (MsmsnuilMftO 



■ • . • - 



/tpCtlilMy Bi0 

b4M8-3..' MNa 1 

Mts4-2 MtoNaU 

MtsH PMilloi2S 

MtB7-S nililla.40 

74 to 9-1 Plslilte.flO 



BASAU 8 eomtoilivt coffwl iMpoHMft 
CEIUi<iQ: 6 erm In 8 eoniteutivt iMpoiiMS 
•TO RECORD ERRORS: Main oUiqiM sbokas through tht 



Afi Cfttiwy 

94toU4 .MNql a 

U-fttoU-S fMilIek 7D 

IMtolM PMtNa 80 

lMtol7-S .rMtNai 90 

ibml7-0 FMtNOLlOO 



geonwtrie flfuras. Ev^ tighlh fi|ur« It id« 



1 car (4) — O 

2 cmr (3) — □ 

3 baby d) — A 

4 girl (2) £ 

5 ball (1) V 

6 block (3) 1^ 

7 cloim (2) 0 

8 Imy ID — O 

9 ran (4> — □ 

10 chickan (2) — A 

11 blowing .....(4) — ^ 

12 fen 

13 digging ...... (1) — J[ 

14 aidrt ..(ly—O 

15 catching ....(4) O 

16 drum (1) — □ 

17 laaf (3) A 

18 tying (4) — V 

1<^ fonca (l> — V 

20 bat (2) * 

21 bea (4> 0 

22 bush (3) O 

23 pouring (1) □ 

24 sewing (1) ^ 

25 wianar .(4) 



26 taachar (2) — ^ 

27 building .... (3) — ^ 

28 arrow (3) — 0 

29 kangaroo (2) — O 

30 accMant .... (3) — □ 

31 nest — A 

32 caboosa (4) O 

33 envalopa (1) ^ 

34 picking (2) ^ 

35 badga (1) 0 

36 gogglas (3)l.^O 

37 paaoock (2) — □ 

38 quaan (3) A 

39 coach (4) — ^ 

40 whip (1) — V 

41 net (4) — tt 

42 frackia (4) 0 

43 aagia (3) — O 

44 twist ..(2) — □ 

45 shining (4) A 

46 dial ^ 

47 yawning (2) V 

48 tumbia (2) ^ 

49 signal (1) V 

50 capsule . ...ixi—o 



51 submarine . . . (4) □ 

52 thermos (4) A 

58 praiactor (3> 

54 group (4) ^ 

55 tacMing (9) ^ 

56 transportation (1) — 0 

57 counter . . 

(2) □ 

(3) A 

— £ 
(9) — V 

(4>_^ 

(2) 0 

(3) O 

(2> — n 

(4) A 

(1> o 

(IX— ^ 
(4> — "^r 
(I)— 0 
(IJ_0 

(3) ^D 

(4) — A 

£ 

(4)_9 



59 pod 

60 bronco 

61 directing .... 

62 funnel 

63 delight 

€4 lecturer 

65 communication 

66 archer 

67 stadium 

68 excavate . . . . 

69 assaulting . . 

70 shjnt 

71 meringue . . . . 

72 applianoe . . . 

73 chemist 

74 arctic 

75 destruction . . 
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Tte Vinaland Socia MtetuHtv Sca le rviheland^ 

What the Device masufes 

The Vineland can be used to measure social adaptability. Some 
exaAlners also are able to use the scale to measure the types of adaptive 
behavior described In the ABS. 
Standardization information 

The Vineland was standardized on ten male and ten female subjects 
at each of thirty-one equal age Intervals, extending from birth through 
age thirty. The subjects were all normal children and young adults 
living In Vineland. New Jersey, and the Immediate surrounding township, 
an area with a total population of approximately 18.000. 
Reliability Information 

Ulth respect to consistency of data, the device has high reliability 
scores, which range from .80 to .92. 
Administration 

Data may be obtained from the subject, from a third party such as 
a parent or neighbor, or from the examiner who may become the Informant 
if very f«<i111ar with the subject. The Vineland Is appropriate for use 
with the retarded. 

Subject ages may range from six months through thirty years. 

Skills In questioning are valuable In the data collection process. 
To gain accurate Information, the examiner may have to fonmjlate addi- 
tional questions not found In the Vineland manual. 

Administration time varies from fifteen minutes to more than an 
hour depending on the examiner and the Informant. 
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Results Obtained 

The device supplies a social age (SA) which Is converted Into a 
social quotient (^Q). 

The 117 Items, grouped by categories, measure self-help (general, 
eating, c'.resslng). locomotion, occupation, communication, self-dl recti on. 
and socialization. 
Interpretation of Results 

The rating of each category has been standardized on a normal popu- 
lation. Therefore, divergent ratings can be Interpreted as variations 
from the average. 

The normal or average SQ Is between 95 and 105. Those Individuals 
scoring lower than 95 may be experiencing gross problems. A look at the 
Individual categories may yield clues to the source of difficulty. Thus. 
It Is Important to remember that Information from each of the categories 
Is more valuable than the total SQ. 

Caution must be exercised when using assessment data obtained from 
an Informant. If a score appears unduly high. It may mean the parent 
Informant Is denying the t. lid's difficulty. Conversely, a very low 
score may result if the Informant is expecting too much from the child. 
The expertise of the examiner is v«ry Important in minimizinq this 
situation. 
Additional Coimients 

The Vineland can be of considerable value in the initial stages of 
the prescriptive program. This is especially true, regardless of aqe. 
for young children and the mentally retarded. 

Some researchers and experienced examiners have indicated that certain 
cultural and ethnic patterns may show up as a lower social quotient. In 
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rtallty* these patterns naof be normal for that particular group. The 
program development team s;hou1d be ana^ie of this factor. 

Another polnv, to remember Is that SQ Is not an estimate of IQ. In 
teomparing these two scores, researchers have found that each score: repre- 
sents a different type of hehavlor. 
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EDGAR A. DOLL. Ph.D. 

CofisuMng P^fchefeglM 
Bellingham, Washington, Public Schools 

Formerly Director of Research 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 



NAME Sex Grade Date. 

UM nm 

Rrsidence School Bom. 

M.A I.Q. .Test Used When Age... 



Y«ir 



Month 



YMr 



Pt9 



OccupAtioii- ■•-•-•••••••-•M. dB8L*«M*a*M«*« Ycdrs Exp*****- ***•*.. ****■••■*«. •.**.SGllOOllllf *■• 

FitiieiTs Occupation ...Ctas*. .Years Exp Schooling... 

llilotli9f*s OccupfttioH*-«*.»«.».»*»««««««*.*.** *"****««— ■■■*■■■■—««■■•—•«■—•«■■■■■■■■ C I bsSi-*— *■■■■*•*■***■ —**>****** •Y'ftftrB Exp—. •>*■>*-****..**— *..**«.Sclioollii9-.< 



tofonii&At..*..M •.*•.•••• Rotatioiiship. **..-*-*..«.****<M .«*-*-*•. «.«M.-**....*-M Rccordsr«M.**M«-*>M*«M-«. 

Infonti&iit's cs'* —*—.■*—.■*■*■..****—*■.*■*■*■*«*——**■**■***■■■■***■*■■■—**•*—*■****—*****—***— ■*——B Mftl Sooffi*— *.*.—*.-•• 



Hanuicaps. 

REMARKS: 



»■■■••■■*•■■•*•■■•■*••■*•• 



■ **•■■•■ •*■••■■*••■•■< 



!*■■■■ ^kdditilMlft] p(Sftaa*a«a««aM«a*«« 



Tonal scone.^. 



Age equivalent., 



Ax Peiiods Social Quoiient*.*.—.M«**MM««««****«...M*—M*.*«M 

_ - LA 
Categon^ Stow* limt 0»I Mian 

C 1. "Crows"; laughs .25 

SHG 2. Balances head .25 

SHG 3. Grasps objects within reach 30 

S 4. Reaches for familiar persons 30 

SHG 5. Rolls over .30 

SHG 6. Reaches for nearby objects 35 

O 7. Occupies self unattended 43 

SHG 8. Sits unsupported 45 

SHG 9. Pulls self upright 55 

C 10. 'Talks"; imitates sounds 55 

SHE 1 1. Drinks from cup or glass assisted 55 

L 12. Moves about on floor 63 

SHG 13. Grasps with thumb and finger 65 

S 14. Demands personal attention 70 

SHG 15. Stands alone 85 

SHE 16. Does not drool 90 

C 17. Follows simple instructions 93 

•• Key to nt«8orkal arrsnteincin of iienn: 
SHG — SclMieip general C— Conwnunicalion 

&H0— Self-help dr«»ins SD— SdMirtdion 
SHE— Seir-heip eating S - Sodaliaiion 

•For neihod of KOrias lee The Measurement of Social Competence.- PUBLISHERS' BUILDING. CIRCLE PINES. MINNESOTA 5S014 

Sanoles from the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, developed by E. A. Doll, have been 
£j^(^1uced by permission from American Guidance Service, Incorporation. 



L — Locomotion 
O — Oocupntion 



yimim Ofddmre Senice, inc. 
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I-n 

L 18. Walks about room unattended !.03 

O 19. Marks wiUi pencil or crayon 1.10 

SHE 20. Masticates food 1.10 

SHD 21. Pulls off socks 1.13 

O 22. Transfers objects 1.20 

SHG 23. Overcomes simple obstacles 1.30 

O 24. ^etches or carries hmiliar objects 1.38 

SHE 25. Drinks from cup or glass unassisted 1.40 

SHG 26. Gives up baby carriage 1.43 

S 27. Plays with other children 1.S0 

SKE 28. Eats with spoon 1.53 

L 29. Goes about house or yard 1.63 

S!/E 30. Discriminates edible substances 1.6S 

C 31. Uses names of familiar objects 1.70 

L 32. Walks upstairs unassisted 1.75 

SHE 33. Unwraps candy 1.85 

C 34. Talks in short sentences 1.95 

u-ni 

SHG 35. Asks to go to toilet 1.98 

O 36. Initiates own play activities 2.03 

SHD 37. Removes coat or dress ~ 2.05 

SHE 38. Eats with fork 2.35 

SHE 3<). Gets drink unassisted 2.43 

SHD 40. Dries own hands 2.60 

SHG 41. Avoids simple hazards 2.85 

SHD 42. Puts on coat or dre«s unassisted 2.85 

0 43. Cuts with scissors 2.88 

C 44. Relates experiences ;.. 3.15 

III- IV 

1 45. Walks downstairs one step per tread 3.23 

S 46. Plays cooperatively at kindergarten level 3.28 

SHD 47. Buttons coat or dress 3.35 

O 48. Helps at little household tasks 3.55 

S 49. "Performs" for others 3.75 

5H0 50. Washes hands unaided 3.83 

IV - V 

5HG 51. Cares for self at toilet 3.83 

SHD 52. Washes face unassisted 4;65 

L 53. Goes about neighborhood unattended 4.70 

SHD 54. Dresses self except tying 4.80 

O 55. Uses pencil or crayon for drawing 5.13 

S 56. Plays competitive exercise games 5.13 



ERIC 
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Denver Dav^iopiittntal Sc!^6nind T6St fPDST^ 

What the Device Hea^ttfes 

The DDST was designed as a screening device to detect evidence of 
slow or delayed development In Infants and preschool children through 
age six. It can be used with retarded Individuals older than six. but 
only In an Informal manner to determine specific areas of weakness. 
Standardization Information 

The DDST was standardized on 1.036 normal children between the ages 
of two weeks and 6.4 years. 

The battery of Items Is consistent with the developmental patterns 
fbund by Gesell and Amatruda at the Yale Clinic of Child Development. 
Reliability Information 

On the only test-retest study reported, agreement was 95.8 on ail 
Items. However, the same examiner did both tests. Different examiners 
probably would be In agreement when testing the same subjects but at a 
lesser level. 
Administration 

The DDST data can be gathered both by direct observation and through 
Infonnants. usually the parents. The administrator need not be an expert 
In child development but should be knowledgeable abr^jt the test Items and 
experienced In motivating a young child to perform the activities. 

A^lnlstratlon time Is approximately twenty to thirty minutes. 
Results Obtained 

The device measures four areas of behavior: gross motor, fine motor- 
adaptive, language, and personal -social. 

The DOST does not have a total score but uses the chronological age of 
the child to determine developmental weaknesses In the different areas. 
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Interpretation of ItesuUs 

The examiner's manual provides very clear directions to be used for 
evaluation. Usually, weakness In two or more areas suggests a general 
developmental delay* 
Additional Cowiiients 

Several researchers have used specific Items of the DDST to determine 
a child's Meekness In a particular developmental area. Caution should be 
exercised In doing so since the test Items are only samples of a large 
group of behaviors at a specific age level. Additionally, the test Is a 
screening device. Therefore, results must be verified by other devices. 

Some teachers have used the DDST to determine developmental weaknesses 
in retarded individuals older than six years by substituting mental age for 
chronological age. Still others determine the developmental age of the 
child by using the cutoff criteria In the manual and then verifying the 
data through planned Instructional activities which are In keeping with 
DDST tasks. These are two wiiys the test has been used Infomially. 

It Is Important to remember that the DDST Is only a screening device. 
Individual! test Items should not be used as a curriculum nor should con- 
clusions about a child's Intellectual functioning be made from test 
results. Any such departures from the purpose of the test are highly 
questionable. 



DEMVER DEVELOPMENTAL SCREENING TEST 



STO = STOMACH KRCENT OF CHilMEN PASSING 
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Try to s«t child to smile hy smiling, talking or waving to hin. Do not touch him. 
Mien chili is playing with toy, pull it away from him. Pass if he resists. 
Child does not have to be able to tie shoes or button in the back. 
M9ve yarr. slowly in an are from one side to the other, about 6" above child's face. 
Pass if e^-es follow 90*^ to midline. (Fast midline; 180*) 
I^ss if shili grasps rattle tAten it is touched to the backs or tips of fingers. 
Pass if child continues to look where yam disappeared or tries to see where it went 
should be dropped quickly from sight from tester's hand without am novenent. 
pass if child picks up raisin Mi*ti any part of thucd) and a finger. 
Pass if child picks up raisin with the ends of thumb and index finger using an over hand 



2. 

3. 
i.. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



Yam 



approach. 




20. 

2:. 
f-. 

mm • • 

25. 



2' 



Pass any en- 
closed fcra. 
Fail caiitisuous 
round f::s^ions. 



10. Which line Is longer? 
(Not bigger.) Turn 
paper upside down aril 
repeat. (3/3 or 5/6) 



11. Bass any 
crossing 
lines. 



12. a&ve child copy 
first. If failed, 
demonstrate 



When i:iv---8 H an* 12 » do not name th<» foms. Do not deconstrate 9 and 11. 

13. When fccorlr^, each pair (2 arras, 2 legs, etc.) counts as one part. 

lU, Point tc picture and have child name it. (HO credit is given for sounds only.) 







15. Tell c;-.;i4 t-i: Give block to Mommiej put block on table; put block on floor. Plass 2 of 3. 
(Do not hfll? :hild by pointing, moving head or eyes.) « , , 

16. Aik chili: What do you do when you arc cold? ..hungry?- ..tired? Pass 2 of 3* 

17. Tall call'', to: Put block on table; under table; in front of chair, behind chair, 
rtass ' -.f f. (Do not help child by pointing, moving head or eyes.) 

18. Ask :hili: If fire is hot, ice is ?; Mother is a woman, Dad is a ?; a horse is big, a 
mouse ii ?. Pass <?of3« . 

l^. As*'. :i-.lli: :/hat is a b&U? ..lake? ..desk? ..house? ..banana? ..curtain? ..ceiling? 

..h«»i,--3? ..pa/ea«nt? Pass if defined in teres of use, shape, what it is made of or general 
ctr.t«?:r.- (sic:; as banana is fruit, not Just yellow), pass 6 of 9- 

ASf. l':.L\-i: V'r.at is a spoon made of? ..a shoe made of? ..a door cade of? (Ko other objects 
ntl 18 3-:3tivated.) Pass 3 of 3. ^/w^ 
'•'-xc- rl^-ei "■■ storAch, child lifts chest off Uble with support of forearms and/or hands. 
Vr."": sr.:.-: is on lac'.-., grasp his hands and pall hin to sitting. Pass if head does not hang back. 
'•.*n':'r:iy u"' rfail or rail only, not person. May not crawl. 
C:-.lia r.-3- tall overhand 3 feet to within arn's reach of tester. 

^•r^^n c6-'or- s^anling broad Juap over width of test sheet. (8-1/2 inches; 
;«:.f :c"wc-Jt for^ari. osDOOOCO-^- heel within 1 inch ef toe. 
--••ft" -iv c:tr.:-.istrate. Cniid .t.j8-- walk 1* consecutive steps, 2 out of 3 tr.als. 
a.'l:-*- •=•>.'-■> chili vr.o should stand 3 feet away from tester. Child cust catch ball with 
r.-. r.is, 



uc jI" 3 trials. 



« r-.j, 2 — • ' - 



il; *:» •.;tlA laj/:-./prd, ^-OOcO^OOO -oe within 1 inch of heel, 
.•stir r\: :'' r.jr.s*-i»t;. Child Rust walk consecutive steps, 2 oui of 3 trials. 



-J^T-: iZ D .v." ORAL 0332:-.VA:I0:;S (hor-* chila feels at tiM of test, relation to tester, attention 
IJjtn, verca.". iir.avior, s«'lf--onriden:e, ctcj: 



157. 10-70 



Distributed as a service by Mead Johnson Laboratories 
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minols Test of Psychol lugulstic Abilities (ITPA) 

What the Device Heasures 

The ITPA measures: the degree to k«h1ch habits of communication have 
developed within a child; the channels of communication (auditory-vocal, 
auditory-motor, visuai-motor, visual-vocal); and the process of acquiring 
and using language. 
Standardization Information 

The current test edition was standardized on a sample of 700 children 
between the ages of two and one-half and nine years. 
Reliability Information 

Comparisons of Individual subtest scores In test-retest studies suggest 
a low reliability rating. However, total test scoies have shown a fair 
degree of reliability In test-retest studies. Evaluation teams should note 
this type of data. 
Administration 

• - 

"^e scoring procedure and the difficulty In presentation of certain 
subtests require an experienced examiner. The test Is given In a one-to-one 
situation with the examiner sitting across a table from the child. 

Administration time varies from forty-five minutes to over one and 
one-half hours. The test mey be given In more than one session If the 
examiner feels the subject Is fatigued or Is losing concentration. 
Results Obtained 

The ITPA provides Individual scores on twelve subtests as well as a 
tetal score. Each subtest score Is converted Into a scaled score with an 
average cf 36. The subtest scores then are combined to fbrm a total scaled 
score (SS) with a like average of 36. These scaled scores can be converted 
Into age scores. The composite age score Is called the Psychol Ingulstic 
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Age (PLA). 

Interpretation of IteftuUs 

A total picture of the child's strengths and weaknesses Is provided 
by a test profile. For diagnostic and remedial purposes, the scaled scores 
should be used on the profile. 

The total test performance Is considered In determining significant 
discrepancies. Overall perfonmnce Is expressed as a median scaled score 
(SS) or a mean scaled score (SS). For children whose scores are all either 
extremely high or extremely low, the median SS should be used. Otherwise, 
the mean SS Is appropriate. 

Next, each subtest SS Is compared with the median or mean SS. 
Differences between the subtest SS and the median or mean SS of 7. 8. or 
9 points In either direction are borderline discrepancies. Differences 
of 10 points or more are considered significant. 
Additional Cowaents 

The nPA Is designed to gain Infoimatlon about a child's language 
processes. Several of the subtests do not require the use of verbal 
comminlcatlon. Thus, the test becomes a valuable tool In developing 
data about a verbally handicapped child. 

A comparative score has been devised for retarded Individuals using 
the subject's "Wital age Instead of the chronological age. There appears 
to be some merit in the use of this procedure If the Individual Is mildly 
retarded and over ten years of age. However, this method Is not recosnended 
for use with moderately and severely retarded Individuals. 

The subtests are described as follows: 

Vlaual Reception ; The ability to ftorm concepts and to gain meaning 
from visually presented material (such as comprehension of pictures 
and written words). 
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Tftst Example! '*See this." (A picture of an electric fan.) 

"Find one here." (A group of four pictures: 1) toy wIndtaillU 

2) folding fan. 3) wind blom tree, and 4) large fan-like leaf.) 
Auditory Receiitlon; The ability to comprehend the spoken work (receptive 
understanding of the spoken language). 

Test Example ; Yes-No questions: 

1) Do dogs eat? 2) Do musicians vocalize? 
Verbal Expression: Ability to express one*s Ideas in spoken words. 

Test Example: After being shown five objects (na11» ball, block, 

envelope, and button), the student Is asked to describe verbally 

each of the objects. "Tell me all about this." 
Auditory Association: The ability to relate concepts pmented vertally. 

Test Example: Cotton Is soft; stones are . (heayy) 

CramMtlc Closure: Ability to speak grmmtlcally. 

Test Exmaole : Exmnlner says to student. 'Her« Is a dms." 

Examiner says to student. "Here are two (dresses) 

Hanual Expression: Ability to express one's Ideas through movement and 
gesture. 

Test Example : When shown a picture of an object, such as a hammer, 
the student Is asked to demonstrate Its use. 

Visual Association : Ability to relate meaningful visual symbols and 

comprehend relationships. 

Test Example: Pointing to a central picture (a bone), the examiner 
says. "What goes with this?" The student chooses one of four 
surrounding pictures: a pipe, a rattle, a pencil, and a dog. 

Auditory Seouentlal Mamarv! Ability to repeat a sequence of materials 

previously heard. 
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Test Example! At a rate of two per second* the examiner reads 
aloud the digits 5-2-4-9-3-6. The student Is expected 
to repeat the nunbers In the exact order the examiner reads then. 

Visual Seouentlal Mawery: Ability to reproduce (fron nemofy) sequences 

cf visually received stimuli. 

Test Example; Using white plastic chips with black geometric de- 
signs* the student Is required to reproduce from memory a sequence 
of chips shown to him for five seconds. The test probes: "Can 
he see and remember?" 

Visual Closure; Ability to draw Inferences from only partially exposed 

visual cues. 

Test Example ; Hidden fish* shoes* bottles* haaners* and saift 
must be found by the student In pictures which he Is shown. 
Auditory Closure; Ability to recognize and reproduce a word by "filling 
In" the missing parts which were omitted or distorted during presenta- 
tion. 

Test Example; Teh examiner asks the student* "Nhat am I talking 
about"? AUTO-O-ILE . The correct response from the student Is 
automobile. 

Sound Blending; Ability to blend two or more discrete and Isolated 

sounds Into a whole. 

Test Example ; The child Is asked to recognize SH-OE as shoe* 
L-I-TT-LE as little, and various nonsens'i Mords presented In the 
same manner. 
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Samples of Illinois Test of Psycholinqulstic Abilities, developed 
by Kirkt S.A.t NcCartKyt J.P.t and Kirkt W.O., printed by pennlsslon of 
University of Illinois Press. 
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CASE RffiCR] 



As l8 the case with most agcnelas vhieb provide eduoetlonal and 
social serrioeSf there is a ninimm amount of case recording vbich onst be 
done by Caagsninltsr Coitcors and purchase of senrioe ageaoies* Although the 
maintainflnee of records is a secondary part of the ovwall prograa of the 
cantarsf adequate records are needed for a rnalbar of reasons* 

The objeotlTse for maintaining good ease s«cords aret (1) to facili- 
tate planning and prescription^ (2) to provide continuity of services trem 
year to year and between cooperating ageneieSf (3) protection of the agency 
and ite staffs (U) accountatailityf and (5) reeeareh. 



Qenval Suggestions 



Case records nost be kept on each individual who is receiving serv- 
ices from the Coommity Center* The reccrds should be unifondy azranged 
so that any authorized person needing to get infonation on an oirollee will 
be able to find it without a great deal of trouble* Cases for which Title 
hS funds are received flhould be narked in red on the outside of the folder* 
80 that the auditora will know which cases they ere to review* 

To keep paper work to a mininnm* it is essential that f eras be com- 
pletely and proporly filled oat the first tia» for new applicants and current 
enroUeee* For this reason^ it is suggested that one individual be assipied 
as an intake person and be reeponsible for making sure that the ease records 
are in order* Fbr centers that have a Social Wbrker, this task would 9prop- 
riately fall to them* In other centers* ths responsibility night be assigned 
to a head teacher* director^ or to the coordinator* 

Although the files in the centers are confidential* infbrnatiai trm 
case records can* with proper releases, be shared with other agencies* Like- 
wise* case inTomation should serve as a basis for planning and staffing with- 
in the agency. For these reasons^ accuracy and coqpletoiess are of asctrent 
liqportanee* 

The forms con trained in this manual have been designed to conforn 
with the standards of case recording which are required by FMeral and State 
Kcvemmente* The lack of certain information* or inconsistency and inaccur- 
ocy in Information in a ease record can result in a Federal or State excep- 
tion* Mien this occurs* all Federal or State funds used in providing serv- 
ices to that enrollee can be withdrawn* thereby resulting in considerable 
loss of funds to the agency* 

There is no requirement that the individual center adopt these fonm 
^? i?S^ ^" required that all infowiation in- 

cluded in the forms be a part of each record and that th^ be orderly, accux^- 
ate, and usable. Forms or methods of recording for additional information 
suited to the unique circunstanees of a center are entirely appropriate. 



So that records do not becone cluttered with outdated Infomatlen, It 
Is suggested that auxiliary files be sulntalnad so that periodic purging nay 
be done . 



Different types of Infomatlon are needed at different stages in the 
relationship betneen the enrollee and the agency. In addition, soms Infer* 
nation must be updated at periodic Intervals. The following Is a list of the 
types of information needed, the tines uhen they are required, and the tines 
at which they nust be updated. 



At the Tine of Anollcatlon 



Types of Infomatlon Required 



Application 

Msdleal History and Bxanlnatlon 
Social Caee Susnary 
Psychological Evaluation 
Statenent of Responsibility 
Releases to Obtain Infomation 
Photograph (optional at tine of 
adnlsslon) 



Update as needed 
Update annually 
Update annually 



Update each three years 



As needed 



Update annually 



Upon Entry into Progran 

Adnlsslons and Evaluation Gosaittee 
Action Report 



As needed 



While in Progran 



Education Evaluation Sukoary 
Staffing and Case Conference Report 
Parent -Teacher Conference Report 
Enrollment History 
Cumulative Incident Repoi-t 



Update annually 
U|Mlate twice per year 
Update twice per year 
Update annually 
As needed 



At Termination 



Termination and Referral Pom 



Other (may Include) 



Welfare 106 Form 

Special Msdleal Bxaninatlons 

Therapists' Reports 

Special releases 

Special authorisations 



As needed 

Annually, or as needed 



As needed 
As needed 
As needed 
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GbrganlitEtioB of Case Folder 



The f dldflr flhould be dlTlded by tabbed «pae«rs to cOloir for efilo- 
lent seaming* The fife seoticns are reccBModed as nlnlaaly but addit- 
ional sections nay be added as neoessary* Ibotogri^hs aagr be stiiAed to 

inside eoirer of folder* 

SfiCTIGN l! QENERAL INFORMATIOH 
Application 

Admissions and Evaluation Ccsadttee Aotion Riport 
Statenent of Responsibility ' 
%>ecial releases and authocLsations 

SICTIGN 2i HEOIGAL INFORMAnCII 

IniUal Hsdlcal History 
Annual Ihysieal fiEanination 

Specific aedieal evaluations such as cgre and ear exaidnatiflns md 

r ec oonendations* 
Cumlative Iheldenb Report 

SECTION 3t PSICHQLOOICAL IMmNATiai 

Initial Psychological 

Additional psychdlogical infoxnation 

Si'CTlOH 111 SOCIAL INFORMAnai 

Social History and Yearly Sunaries 
Welfare Fomns 

SECTION $t EDUCATIOHAL • VOCATIONAL INFORMATIOH (Mi^ be soparated Into 
two sections) 

bkittcation and Training Iraluation 

Additional education infoxnation from Teacher and Therapists 
Staffing and Case Confcroioe Report 
Parent - Teacher Conferenoe Report 
Birollaent Kistoxy 
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Diseuition of 8p«ei£ie Font 



Th« following section contains a short discussion of each of the fonu 
nentioned above, as iiell as a sanqple of each fom which has either been filled 
Out or written in such a way as to indicate how it should be used. 

The ways in irtiich these fotns are filled out are not the only correct ones. 
It is not the intention of this section to set up a rigid set of criteria so that, 
every case record in each center progras looks exactly the sane. Rather, it is 
hoped that the individual center will use the sasq^le as guidelines for recording 
Infomation. 



V 
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BEST COPY AVAHABLE 



soiMiaiY OP vmnuam CBEiasaaBSi 



Purpofti This fom ■•mt at an ladn of iBfoMtien eonUlBtd in tha 
•tudtnt flit folder mad tarvM m an aid for updating and dbtalalw aiaalns 
inforiMtlon* 



Format: The form la prinfcad and an antry la mada at information ia 
placed in tha caaa record. 

Gonanta: Thia page can be ataplad or otherviae attached to the inaide 
cover of the folder or placed ao that it la in a conapicuoua place. 



SUMMIUnr OP ZNFORtttkTXON CHBCRSHBET 
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MAME! JOKES. JOHH A. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

0. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Application - - 

Madieal History 

Current HBdical 

Psychological- - -- -- -- --- 

Social Case Suaoary- ------- 

Stateaeiit of Responsibilit]^ - 

1. X 2. X 3. X 4. X 

Beleases to Obtain InfomatioA- - 

Admissions and Evaluation Oonnittee 
Action Report- - -- -- -- -- 

Education Evaluation Susnary - • - 
Staffing and Case Conference Report- 
Parent -Teacher Conference Report- - 
Photograph- - -- -- -- -- -- - 

Enrol Inent History - -- -- -- - 

Other Information (Specify) - - - - 

Welfare Form 106 

Termination Form 



Cheek Appro- 
priate boxes 



Latest Date 
(Month, year) 
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APPLICATIGNt 

Purposes The puipose of the i^Uoation is to present a fornal re* 
quest tagr parents or suardlans for ccnsideration of prcgx«m for their ehlld* 
It also series the puzpose of gathering identifying Inforaation about the 
applicant^ his faaUy^ and his bsBlqtround* 

Pomati Ihe fom is printed^ and the appropriate inibxnation entered 
toy the intake pemcn* Ihis fora is usually eoiqpleted at the Initial inter- 
viewf 

Coimsntt Baeause this fern is used to gather infonBation» it is 
often referred to. For this reasen, a seetlon is provided in the upper 
comer for the inolnsion of infomation lAileh pertains to Aindlng. Since 
this fozn is refecred to frequently, it is essential that it be filled out 
ccn^tely end aecurately* 
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TOR CBNTBR OTE ONLY 
ReguUr X 



H.H. MP. oi«ojLrai8r 

8.8. Ha. teqwtad 



P.A. Tvp a AMD « ADC 



I. IDEMIIFYZNG INFORMATZORs 



Current Mr^»»i ."a.^ ^Aiai \Pi^^uik AMt&luH R^^T 

Street or P.O. Box City Oounty Zip Code 

BlrtMetet^feUil^iJ Phone :.2±!±Li2fiQL. 

Referred bv» OgPT. A<r PoBi,!^ l^gl^P/^eC 

CURRBRT LIVING ARRAHGEMBRI: 

Perents Foster Hone Group Hdm Hurting Hone Own none Other (specify) 



II. PER80.<IS TO BE MOTIFIBD IN CA8B OF BMBR6BNCT: 

M— et ^ A m TnrMg C B eUtionehiPt fA T M g"ft. 

Hone Phoneg ^lH-lyflOl A ddreee!i^7 m^//V <^/Ad Bue. Phonet rttft#U^ 

Am^Z,ija TOr>lgS Reletionehip; ^\%T^fL 

HOM Phoiie! !llM i^l A ddreeet ^i r l<4 Aug. B ue. Pheneta IH' 



Physician:, 

Hospital t»r*f«rflnee! fi. /M ^00^ Ai /CgfVge^J- Phone t 

iUldress «. ^T- 

III. OTHER PERSOHS OR AGENCIES INVOLVED: 
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IV. FAMILY niFQRMATION: 

Father ; SAinf^ TQ^gQ 



Blrthdate ; H' I ""^l O ecm>atio p fV6A|g^ ^/>PAtfilftV r^^T^u^ tiw 



Mother; Oft^lS T/S/mG*^ A ddresB : 13."^ iMiA/r>| JF tdL 

Blrthdate; A- 29^ OcCTipatlon; UAauMS.I^i 



LIVING SIBLINGS (In order of birth) 
Name 



Current Job 



At Hone 



























tt 








q • IS. 5^ 





























0IHEN8 nVING IN THE HOME: 



V. APPLICANT EDUCATION AND TRAINING HISTGRY: 

List all schools, training prograas, Institutions, or specific therapy 
prograas attended by applicant. 

Dates Attended 
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VI. Has the applicant ever had a developnuital evaluation and/or separate 
payehologioal teeting? fV A 

AaanCY! A ddreee D ate ; 

Agency: A ddresa : Date : 

VII. OTHER DVFOBNATION THAT WiY BE HBLEVTJL IN URDERSTANDINO THE HEEDS OF THE 
AFPUCART: 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ICDICAL HISTOHZir 

Purposes A oen^te aedieal histoxy is mtrflBoly iinportant in tha 
d«irelopmei* of an individual prascriptive plan* Tha medical history can 
proivide an understandiRg of the etiology cf the handLo^^ indloatlon of 
physical liadtaticofli and reccijnapdatioBS fer additional asdical oare and 
treatamt* 

Format t Such standard Ibma nay be used aa the Colorado UTiaion of 
Mental Retardation "Medical Case Histoxy Rsport C339* or tha CdLcrado Depart- 
mnt of Social Services^ "Medioal Rsporti Msd 9"» for the initial exan. If 
such f cms are not available or ai;propriabe« the printed fom shown in this 
annual should be used* 

ConnsBtss The nedieal history nay be handed to the parents or guard- 
ians at ths tiaa of the intahs interview* 
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MEDICAL mSTOBY 



ERIC 



NAME 



PARENTS OR GUARDIANS' 
DOCTOR AND HOSPITAL 



DENTIST 




BIRTHDATE 

6' 



PHONE 

*W' 6ool 



PHONFS 




REFERRING AGNECY OR FERSGN 



FHGME 



FAMILY HISTORY: 

Has axiy family nenflser had any of the following nedioal probleDUB? 





■?ES 


NO 




Yks 


NO 




YES 


NO 


SEIZURES 






TUBERCULOSIS 






ECTEUk 






MENTAL RETARDATION 






CAKD^C FRGBIEMS 




MP" 


SCARIET FEVER 






BIRTH DEFECTS 






ALZERGIES 












PSYCHIATRIC FRGBIEMS 






KISCARRIACffiS 












THYROID PROBUSMS 






CANCER 












DIZZINESS 






ASTHMA 












DEAFNESS 




»^ 


HAYIEVER 













If answer is yes to any above - please explain relationsip to patient: 
A. PREGNANCY AND DELIVERY 



1. DOCTOR AND HOSPITAL 



2. COMPLICATIONS 



3. MEDICATIONS DURING PRECSfANcT 



LENGTH OF GESTATION 

FuLi- re^m 



4. APGAR SCORING AT BIRTH AND NURSERY COURSE 
B. DEVELOPMENT (Give age in months) 



C. ILINESSES 



ACTIVITY 



SMIIED RESPONSrVELY 
HEID BOTTIE ALONE 



l AGE I 



r,AT ALONE 



TOIIET TRAINED 



SAID ANOTHER WORD 
raD SEU WITH CUP 



CHICKEN POX 



DRY ALL NIGHT 



lED SELF WITH 

SPOON 
DRESSED (PLUS 
BUTTONING) 



I 3u»i TOT ON AND 
SHCES 



WAJgP WITH SUPPORT 

WAUCED ALONE 

SAID MAMA OR DADA 

(1) Fever of undetermined origin 

(2) Failure to thrive 

CS-3 



ISO 



/vo 



No 



MEASIES 
MUMPS 



MENINGITIS 



SCARIET raVER 



GERMAN MEASLES 



ENCEPHALITIS 



POLIO 
FUO (1) 



CONPLICATIONB 
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0. HAS PATZENT HAD 













DAIES 


FREQ. UPRSR RESPISAIORY 
TMFBCTIQNB 








FRACTURES 








GENlTOURmARY INIECTKIIS 








OTITIS MEDIA 








HEAD INJ. RESULTINO IN 
UNCGRSCIOUSNESS 








SEIZURES 








FNEUMGNIA 








HEARING FRQDIEMS 








CHRGHIC COUGH 








VISUAL FRGSIEMS 








CGNSTIPATION 








SR5ECH PRQBIEMS 








OTHER INTERNAL IRQBI£MS 




- 




ALZERGIES, INCL. DRUG 
REACTIONS 








BRIEFLY DESCRIBE ALL PER 




^ ILINESSES NAMED ABOVE: 



E . IMMUNIZATIONS 





DATES 




DATES 


DFT SERIES 




SMALLPOX 




DPT BOOSTERS 




MEASIES VACCINE 




ORAL POUO SERIES 




MUMPS VACCINE 


no 


ORAL POLIO BOOSTER 




1 TUBERCULIN SKIN TEST 





DESCRIBE REACTIONS TO THESE MBDICATIC 



F. H06PITALIZATICNS 



REASON 



DOCTOR 



HOSPITAL 



CST 



DA3ES 



G. HABITS (Describe) 

APreTiTO; ^r^o_ 

SIEEP; ^ftftg 

BEHAVIOR; vAmPlr£.£:0. fiA^^ixjfr- 

TOljET HABITS; r^Ai^j V^ ' rrtT ^ ^iVK 

OTHER HABITii UK SIGNIFICANT HEHAVICii PAl'lliikNS (nail biting, teniper tantnms; 

bed netting, tires easily, etc.) 



H. mST RESULTS 



TEST 


RESULTS 


DATE 


TEST 


RESULTS 


DATE 














1 
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I. PRESENT MEDICATICWS 



MEDICATION 


DOSACE 


MEDICAnON 


DOSACE 



























J. FBRMISSABU: ACTIVITY 

UNRESTRICTED RESTRICTED (SpeeifV)„ 



CHIIiD MAY SVIM ADDITIGNAL COMMENTS 



K. CURRENT PHYSICAL EXAMINATION (See Enclosed) 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



COKPIISD BY 



DATE CGNPII£D 



B. 



mUiL PinSIGAL EXAMi 

PnrpoMt Amwl R^leal fieam gives eaxrent aedleal status. 
limLtationaf and Airthar raeonMOdations. 

Format! Xlie Fora is printed aid Is to be eaqpleted tar a plvsloiaii 
at the tine an update Is Indieated. 

Connentst She Ammal Bxan Fora may be hnded to the parent or 
suardlan when the update Is needed* 

Additional nedloal Infoxnatlon such as dental and visual exanlnat- 
lone tagr opeolallsts dioiOd be InoLided within the sane file seotlon. 
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ARRUAL FRXSIGAL EXAMZHATION 
(Use bade of page t6 expand renarks) 



Child's WaiB B TAl/r)f TA^^^ B lrthdat e^/ S e x 

!• General Appearance (nutrition, defoandtiesy behavior, etc.) 



Helfitht 



Weigh t -7 A lil 

2. Head (shape, percussion, auscultation, defects, etc.) 

Circumference /d> ^ 

3. Eyes 

Iris Axi s V ision OD 20/ 

Fund i M edi a . _ <» 20/^d 

Other~7y/z>J S^r/gAnVO>t£/C ^ufr^V ^ TX^,.^^ f^i <J^T<L 

U. Ears 

Appearance of TWnmui jyiAfi^a ^{|„ - Hearing Nomal: Ri£{bt. 



Left w. 



Hose , Mouth , Throat (recoord abnoraalities including those of teeth, tongue, 

3> Neck (record abnoznalities in aobility, ttyroid gland, l^nph glands, etc.) 

6. Chest (note abnocnalities and inpaired ventilatioo) 

7. Cardiovascular (note all significant abnocnalities) Heart Rate fO / mln, 

M^(^Sr* SVSTdlfC, fhoejnul^ BP/JJ^gPewiral Pulse JZ^; 

8. Abdflsgn (hernias, palpable organs, aasses, etc.) 

9. GenetaUa ^^^^ ^ 

10. aiin /vd/e^^^ 
U. Muscular-Skeletal 

Strengt h dk^ rraPim 04c Postur e 0 ^ 
Tone Gai t u^Cd^^v 

Bulk /VdiE>^ 



CG-U 
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12. Neurological 



Cranial Nerve s mse^H^OiL. 
Tendon reflexe a lu^j^ t. 

Sensatio n /Ua^^ 

Coordinatio n / jg. 



Orientation 



Activit y ^€^ati/ /K^iY«<^^ 
Speec h L.I Ttt^iE, ^/RlJEC H 
Bladder, Bowel contro l ^ toQ 



13. Lai) 



Henatrocrit or Hemoglobi n /t/jg" ^ Urinalysis Aj/a JL 



lU. iBpression (include etiology of MR if known) 

Odto/>/5 S^^O^/tm^ 

15. Limitations: 

Ihm Current Medications: 



17. Other diagnostic procedures reconnended: 



18. Other physicians involved ; /V6 / 



■7 
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BEST COPY AVNIABLE 

80CI4L CiSB SUNNARXi 

FiirpoMt The purpose of thla inf conDAticn is to provide an acoovnt 
the pflrtiqoit soolAl faoton vhieh aff eet the itnetioolBg o^ the on- 
voULee at hooBf In aehodt mA in the eenanBlty. 

Fiommtt The fcorai ttaed ie left to the Judgment of the IndlTldval vho 
la pstpndng the euaaarar* hooding on Ihe f era ohoidxi oontila. Infoxn- 
etio» 10 I ndl l ee t ed on the oa^ple provided* 

CoBBatitBt Ihe eoMxy ahoold inoliide^ M not liait its^ to the 
foUoidng InfomatiQnt 

Zhf ormnta and relationaldp to olieat* 
▲tB09hflre of intar^av aitaatloa(s)» 

Pwtlnant fuailx iafdnatioB aod lataKralaUoBMhipa betweaR f anilj 
Muara* 

Porant reaetion tnard Mtal retardation and to their oim retarded 
ehild* 

FLaanoial infaraatlon aa it naj relate to publio aaaiataaoe* 
AnOnatiAB of ptf*ent alAlity to nnderatand ocnnunitar eantfr aotivitieot 

and to prof^dda aaalataBoe for eontlaaitgr of oooaaii^ cantor prognu^ 

■lag* 

Raooaaandationa for additional faidJjr aaaiataBBa either bj the eooBBBBitx 

eantor or othar related aganeias* 
Any othar infoinatioa dea n a d neoaaaarj in anoh areaa ao ediioatioa and 

¥ork anqpeilonoe* 
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SOCIAL SUMMARY 

BEST COPY AyMLE 

NAME: John Jones 

ADDRESS: 123 Main, Space 106 

Anytown, Colorado 8000 
PARENTS: Mr. and Mrs. Sea Jones 



A visit was made with Mr. and Mrs. Jones and John in their hone 7-l->71* 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones were friendly but cautious about a progrsa for John. 
They recently moved to Anytovn from Ohio and were not aware that connunity 
centers for the TMR existed. In the past, professionals had recogonended 
institutionalization. They felt that that would be a form of abandonnent. 

The Jonses had been dismayed at John's slow developnent and unintell- 
igible speech but expected hia to "snap out of it." When the^ tried to en- 
roll hijn in kindergarten and were told he couldn't leam, they decided they 
should keep him at hone and make life as easy and pleasant for hia as possible. 
Mrs. Jones hurried to say that he is no behavior problem and that the entire 
faally loves hia. 

Mr. Jones had edways taken pride in working hard and earning a good 
living for his family. The Jonses aoved often because he followed con- 
struction jobs. An auto accident several nonths ago caused a back injury 
that prevents hia frcn returning to construction work. It was difficult for 
hia to apply for public assistance but it was the only ijonediate way to 
provide for his faaily. He is encouraged that the Welfare caseworker is re- 
ferring hia to Vocational Rehabilitation. He has a H.S. dlplona and would 
like training in TV and stereo repair. 

Mrs. Jones appears very supportive of her husband. Their trailer 
house is very attractively decorated and well kept. She also has a H.S. 
dlplona but has never worked. Mrs. Jones shies away f^on social contacts in 
the coBomunity. She says John needs her at hone with hia all the tine. She 
rax^ly takes hia out of the house because she's afraid he'll catch cold and 
that people will stare at hia. 

Amelia, the oldest daughter, who also lives in Anytown, does most of the 
family shopping. 

John sits much of the time and exhibits little self-directed play activity. 
The Jonses have no problem with his appetite. He has few distinguishable words 
and makes his wishes known by gestures and indicative sounds. John is fully 
anbulatoxy, toilet trained, and feeds himself with finger foods but can't 
bathe or dress himself. He is affectionate and wants to please. 

The Jonses ore willing to have John enrolled in the connunity center 
but thlFik he shouldn't attend full days at first. 
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BEST COPT AVUE 



ReoowBdatlQiisi 

Mr* and Mrs. Jaam haTe felt dtfaatad tgr paat reoonBSKUtlaui of 1a- 
atltutiooaliMticB aa the altenatlvt Ur tiMir Child. Their e^Mot- 
etiM for hiB «e lev nd thuf need enoeiiregcMOt ad guidnoe to 
^aqjXere hie eapibllitiee* 

Purtieipetien in par«kt-4eaeher cflnforenoes nill be urged along with 
foilomip at hone of emter gofle and objeotiTes* 

Iha Joneaee appeared int«reated vhon iBC wae explained to thai. 



7-7-7/ 
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BBl caw MMl*BLt 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EVAUJATZGN: 



Purpose: The peyehologieal Evaluation serves two purposes: to assess 
the Intelleetual and develoiBBiital functioning of the client for purposes 
of detexBdning eligibility and program level, and to provide a basis for 
individual prescription and program planning, 

Foxnat: The forr. is left to the discretion of the psyOhologiBt. 

COBBnents: It is essential to the developnent of a prescriptive plan 
that the psychologist address himself to more than Just test scores. Areas 
needed to he covered are included on the saa^ple letter of request. Obser- 
vation of behavior during the test aituation^ cues picked ^py and the clin- 
ical Jud^nent of the examiner are extremely ijqpoirtant in gathering this in- 
foQcmatioB and developing the, report*. 

If an applicant has had a psychological evaluation within three years 
propr to application that maets the guidelines presented in the letter of 
request, a copy of that report will suffice aa the initial psyehologieal , 
An update wLU be required within three years of the time it was given.- 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



CCMNOim CBMTBIED RtOQRINS F(fL 
RKTARJSD AMD SKOOSZZ HAMDICAPFSD PBtSONS 



Z would like to request psy^shologLoal evaloation f er ypM/^ J sfygy , 

The purpose of the psyotaologleal is to determijie lxitd.lsctuBl and 
deirelopBeDtel Ainetionlag as it relates to edlglbilitsr for program aid 
individual presoriptive planning* 

BssideB the standard idsntiiying iaftenation anl ZQ scores^ please 
include the foUoMing areas of discussion* Attach test protocols or suan- 
ary of siibseores of each test adadnistered* 

Bvaluaticn of test results 

Strong areas of devsIosaMnt 

Weak areas of deveXopnent 
Bralnation of the test situation 

Qualification of test scores 

lafomal observations noted 
Amnazy of infomaticn Aron other or previous psyehologioal sunaaries 
.additional testing suggested 

RecoDSMndations for aaalioration of individual's needs* 



Date n- 0 



Title 




cr.-5 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION 



Name: 



JONES. JOHN 



Pate; July 9, 1971 



Pttychologlat; Del V. Deeply 



Blrthdat e June 13. 1967 



Tests Administered: 



DDST 

ABS 

ITPA 



The DDST and ABS were administered by both parent interview and personal 
observation. 

Attempts were made to use the ITPA tc determine PLA but were unsuccessful. 

Psychological Background ; There is no psychological history from which to 

to drawa Therefore, all Judgments and recommendations 
have been made solely on this evaluation. 

The room was quiet and John appeared to be quite comfortable. Mother was present 
during the entire test and also appeared cheerful and comfortable. Two sessions 
were used for a total of 2 hours and IS minutes. 

Results of the DDST; In the Personal and Social domains, he cculd perform 
simple tasks but unable to perform household tasks or remove his own clothes. 

The Fine Motor Development domain indicated weaknesses that generalized tc 
the entire set of tasks. John's motor system appears in tact and that these 
weaknesses appear to only be developmental. 

Language domain : He was able to say 3 words other than mom and dad. He could 
point to one part of his body md name one animal picture but was unable to 
follow directions. 

Cross Motor domain : Failures were noticed in thj grosf vaotov areas by failure 
of throwing ball overhand, balancing on one foot, Jumping in place, and broad 
Jumping. 

Results of ABS : Development age appeared to be less than 2^ years old. John 
was unable to score above one standard deviation from the State norm in any 
of the areas of the ABS. Weaknesses as displayed by scoring one standard deviation 
below the State norms were noticed in Independent Functioning, Language Develop- 
ment, Number «rjd Time Concept, Occupation-Domestic, Occupation-General, Self- 
Direction, Socialization withdrawal. The ABS scores were determined by 
questioning mother. It was felt that she did not overestimate or underestimate 
John's current ability level. 

The behaviors of mother and John during the evaluation left reason to doubt 
the current scores actually reflected John's real ability. Mother was constantTly 
trying to assist and prod John to perform and in two instances, accually moved 
his hand saying, "See, he can do it." When mother was asked to be more passive, 
John would pretend he was tired and was unable to continue indicating a lack of 
self-drive. 



o 
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The primary plan in school should be for John to have consistent practice 
in following directions and trying new things. This should be the primary 
effort in the classroom for the next 3 months at which time John should be 
re-evaluated for determining level of program for him. 
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BEST copy AVAIUBLE 



STATBIfiHT OF RESPONSIBILIiyi 

Puxposet This foxn Is used to clarify the relationship between Ihe 
eonnunity oentor and the par At or guardian of the client* It also serves 
as a basis for discussion of the center *8 total program and how the parent 
can relate to it* 

Fonaatt Ihe fcrm used is printed^ and 9ich section is cheeked as it 
is read and discussed* The entire fom is signed bgr the parent or guard- 
Ian and witnessed* 

Connentst Tine should be tUcen to carefully explain and discuss each 
section of the atateaent* A clear undoratandiag of the program goals at the 
outset can help to ellnlnate many problems lAieh may ailse at a later date* 
It is recoBownded that this fozn be filled out in dt^lieatef and that the 
parent or guardian be given a copy for their records* 
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STATEMBIT OF RESPONSIBILITI 



!• It is understood that due care and concern to the welfare of 
the child be given every respect by the directors and staff 
of this agency. It Is agreed, hauevetf that in any ease of 
aoeidsntj injury or Illness of the child naaad in this spplie- 
aticn^ the offlGers, directors^ and stalT of this agency will 
not be held responsible. It is agreed that any directors or 
eBployees shall not be held liable for any injury to the 
child named in this implication during the periods in lAiich 
he or she is under the care of the agency, or during his or 
her traveling to the agency* 

2« I agree to have the child named in this application examined 
by a properly registered physician ouiually or as reeomnended 
by this agency* 

3* I understand it is necessary to provide the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Institutions, Division of Mental Retardation, cexv- 
tain statistical Infonnatian necessary to provide leadership 
and direction for Inprovenent of the welfare of all retarded 
and seriously handicapped individuals in the State of Colorado, 
and therefore, authorise this agency to allow the Division of 
Mental Retardation personnel to audit and collect infomatlcn 
from the agency regarding the child named In this application. 

YES NO 



U* It is fji^quently desirable to take the students to see inter- 
esting things in the city or nearby area such as a public park^ 
movie, museums, etc. Every effort will be made to provide for 
the safety of your child* Therefore, as a parent or guardian 
of the child named in this application, I am willing to have 
the child go on excursions under the supervision of this 
agency*s regular personnel* 

5* I authorize this agency to use a picture of my child named in 
this application to be used for the purpose of promoting inter- 
est in the welfare of retarded aid seriously hcndi capped per- 
sons. 

6* In the event of accident or sudden Illness that this agency's 
authorities feel requires oiergency treatment and I, other 
persons specified in the application, or the requested physic* 
Ian cannot be reached, do hereby authorize this agency to ol>- 
taln the necessary onergenoy medical or hospital care. I 
further agree tc assume the financial obligation incurred for 
such care* 

7* I authorize this agency to manage that medication supplied by 
me and that such medication be accoii|)flnled by a current pres- 
cription by a physician who is lawfully registered to practice 
nediciAe in the state of Colorado. I understand that this 
agoficyis personnel are not reeponslble for the administration 
of the medication or any of its effect* 
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BEsr copy ArjuuiiLE 



STATEMOIT OF RESPONSIBILZT; 



Upon slffiliig the Statcnnt of RaBpooalbUit/ f Qr% I have tgraed to 
the abova atatcmnta as Indioatad nd caii« at any tlaa* quostlon and 
raaelnd ^ panBlaaicn ahDuld I faal in any vasr thia aganear aid Ita 
paraoBDal have not eonpliad ceaplataly la tha moat profaaalonal and 
diaorata Bflnaar* 





Data 




Addraaa or Agency 
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RELEASE TO OBTAIN INFORMATIONt 

Puiposei To allow for signed pernLssion tram parents or guard- 
ians to request infoznation fron other agencies or professionals that 
have- been inv^lTed* 

Formats The fona is printed and will be filled In end signed at 
the tine the comunlty center desires infonnation trtn a flpeeifie agency 
or professional* 

Conments; Infonnatian received tgr releases can provide more bae It- 
ground infomation in understanding and meeting the needs of the enroll- 
ee« Infonnatian on the applieation» such as "APPLICANT EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING HISTORY*'* is helpftd. in indicating where a release foim could 
be sent* 
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RELEASE TO OBTAZN IMFGRNATIGN 



Ih order to better serre your child «• would like xo obtain infoxn^ 
ation trcm other agencies that have been inrolred. The infomation re- 
ceived will be handled by the professional staff and will be given confid- 
ential treatnent aecerded such data. 



I hereby authorise fljJj-YAi a^X hUJ^ ^ # to r . 
J 1 /ai^:^ /'/^mum.M^r^. ^M^^M^ any inf onation < 
the devalopnent of >ar cjdld ^ ^^/i^ / ^ 



aLffiatoBe of parent 06^ guardian ReXaticnahip 
S^^^^ve^o/^^mnt^ guardian ^'^^^^^aa^ai 



Oatet ^*A7/ 
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ADMISSIONS AND mWAnON COMMITTEE ACTION REPORIi 

Purpose I To provide a written aoeotmt of decision aade taj the 
AdmLssions and Braluatlon Coadttee for or against aitelsslon of the applic- 
ant, asaessfflcnt of needs and developneab of oreralL plan to meet the needs • 

Format: The form is printed and la to be oopleted at the tine of 
the Adndssiona ani Evaluation Cconlttee meeting* 

Coimaents: The Adniasions and Evaluation Conaittee begins the pres- 
criptive plan for each enroUee* At the time of their meeting they vlll 
have in front of then the application^ nedleal hlstoiy^ poycholoeiBal 
evaluabion« social sunnaryf statenoat of responslbilityf and infomation 
obtained by release (if appropriate or available)* The noltl-dlscipllnarsr 
conmittee will assess the needs of the applicant tnm this InfonBation and 
develop a plan with behavioral objectives^ agensy responsibility^ parent 
responsibility^ and expected growth level as a result of flnrdlaait in 
program. These services will fall within any of tho foUowlag areas i 

Diagnosis OoirfiOlllary Care 

Infonoation and Referral Sjpeclal living Arrangenoit 

Evaluation Training 

Follow Along Bdhieation 

Treatment ShAtered Bqploymmiit 

Personal Care Protection 

Recreation Counseling 

Transportation 

Day Care 

With this the connittee nay also make reeoamndatioos for services needed 
outside the program in which the applicant has ben placed* 

A date of the next review diould be included which will be the date 
of the first staffing and case confsrenee* 

Vthen it appears possible befors the Adaisslons and Evaluation Conn* 
ittee that the applicant night be placed in progran at a purchase of serv* 
ice aeency* a represoitative of that agency should be astod to attend the 
meeting* 
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ADMISSIONS AMD EVAUJATION COMtaTSEE AGTIGN RBFQRT 



Conmittee Participants: 


Discipline Represented 


Naae 




Alvin Rich. M.D. 


Nfedicine 


Ethel Smart, PhD 


Education 


Catherine Rolf son • M.S.W. 


Social Work 


Janes ConzadCs PhD 


Psycholo^ 


EBsaa Ifelper. RN 


Nursins 


Robert Thonpson 


Voc. Rehal). 



RecGBnendation for Progranniing: Yes X No 

Progrcun Nanet Belt County CcMBunity Center 



Area or Classrocn; ggaaehool 



Tentative date to be admitted; 7-19-»71 



Prescriptive Flan (Attach additional sheet if necessary): 

Initial placement as noted \flth eorphasia on self help skills and 
develoEnent of laxiguage skills. Evaluation by center staff on speech, 
gross and fine motor coordination, as wall as educational evaluation 
prior to case conference. 



Additional Services Needed; 

Social vork services to family Including counseling of parents to 
encourage independent activities of diild. 



Staffing and Case Ccnfterence to be held on or before 9/1/71 

Date Signatijure of Committee Chairman 
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EDUCATION MXD TRAIKING EVAIUATION: 

Purpooe: To provide an annual report of progress in the program area 
according to the prescriptive plan and goals set from previous evaluation. 
The report As also to be used for future plans and goals. 

Fomat: The fom used Is left to the Judfipnent of the tea6her preparing 
the evaluation. The heading on the form should contain information as indi- 
cated on the sample provided. 

CcBBDents: The evaluation shoiAld include as part of each area discussed 
the levels of develppDMnt, gaps or deficiencies, specific shorttexm behavioral 
goals, and recomnendations for future plans to meet the uDaet needs of the 
enrollee. The evaluation should also Include evaluation devices used, in- 
terpretation, and date ecnpleted. Areas for evaluation and establishment of 
shortterm behavioral goals axe : 

Self help skills 

Motor skills, functional motor (Gross and fine) 
Congmmication skills (Beceptive and expressive) 
SocieOization skills (Related to hone, coDUunlty, and school en- 
vironments) 

Practical skills (I^voeational and vocational perfonnance) 
Basic knowledge (Academic abilities) 

Attached to the report should be evaluation protocols, sxBmaries of 
test subscores, and actual work samples of the enrollee. 
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INITIAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING PLAN 



NAME; JONES. JOHN BIRTHDATEi June 13. 1964 



CLASS LEVEL; Pre»School TEACHE R Joy Trainer 

DATE OP REPOR T July 2S. 1971 



John is quite apathetic towards the classroom envlroment. He 
Is extrenely imnature and dependent. 

When he entered the classroom, he just stood arouid waiting to 
be physically moved toward activities. 

Short term plans will Include*. 

1) Individual sessions with the occupational therapist, language 
perceptual motor development specialist, behavior modification 
specialist and teacher aide for a period of three months. 

2) The social worker will work with the education team and consult 
with parents to Insure more stimulation and carry over in the 
hone setting. 

3) At the end of three months, John will be included In group therapy 
sessions. 

SELP-HELP OBJECTIVES 

1) At the end of three months, John will: 

a. Independently take off his coat, hang It up In his assigned 
place, 

b. recognize his coat and pjt it on with minimal assistance. 

2) Recognise and put on his shoes 80% of the time Independently after 
gym class. 

3) He will Independently drink from a cup, use a spoon for liquids 
with minimum spills after ten training sessions. 

4) John will wash and dry his hands Independently when asked by the 
end of one month of training. . 

5) At the end of three months, John will manipulate clothing In the 
toilet room, urinate, and flush the toilet 70% of the time the 
need arises. 
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6) John will brush his teeth with adnlDal supervision after 
lunch each day. 

ACTIVniES 

John will be prograasied with an 0. T. % hour each nomlng on a 
one-to-one basis for three aonths. He will be Instructed as to where 
to hang his coat, place tooth brush* location of toilet facilities 
and how to manipulate buttons and slpper. 

Future planning will take place at the end of three months » at 
which tine John will be able to work In group situations. 

Evaluation; Teacher made checksheets* staff Ings and observation 
reports. 

LANGUAGE FBRCEPTUAL-NOTOR DEVELORfEMT 

John will be prograsBMd with speech therapist on a one-to-one 
basis for 15 nlnutes In the nomlng and 15 alnutes In the afternoon 
for a period of three nenths. 

OBJECTIVES 

1) John will identify body parts by pointing on cooaand and 70% 
of tine without being cued. 

2) By the end of three nonths» John will balance hinself on one 
foot for 5 seconds. 

3) John will repeat action words as he physically perfoms given 
tasks while prone on the mat 60% of the times attempted. 

4) He will stack 5 blocks without assistance during therapy session 
by the end of 10 sessions. 

5) John will complete a physical mase series (to be prescribed by 
therapist) in 5 minutes with minlnum assistance at the end of 
three months. 

ACTIVITIES 

Prescribed program using language perceptual-motor development 
and operant behavior. 

Evaluation: Observation checksheet of development of pre-school 
and primary children and Adaptive Behavior Scale. 

BASIC KNOWLEDGE 

John will be given some individual work along with regular 
classroom training so that he will respond 50% of the time to specific 
directions physically and verbally. 
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ACTIVITIBS 



The activities In basic knowledge will include color 
recognition, naoe recognition, manipulation of crayons and. finger 
paints and group games, sensory tralnlog, nuaic activities to 
develop body rhythm patterning. 

Evaluation will consist of staff consensus, checksheets and the 
Adaptive Behavior Scale. 



SOCIAL DEVELOniENT 



John will be progranmed twenty minutes per day with behavior 
modification specialist to develop social participation in school 
situation. At the end of three months, his attention span will 
have been Increased by at least five minutes, he will volunteer to 
assist others in the classroom and his overt apathy will be eliminated. 

ACTIVITIES 



Activities will include system of countoons, inmiediate rewards 
for performance In prescribed behavior modification programs as set 
by the specialist. 

Evaluation will consist of charting behaviors, staff consensus 
and Adaptive Behavior Scale. 
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AMiraAL PROGRESS REPORT ^ 

WAMKi JOMES. JOHM BIRTHDATEt Juntt 13. 1964 

CLASS LEVEL Pre«»School ^ TEACHE R Joy Trainer 

REPORT DATE: May 28. 1972 



John made sufficient progress during the first three months of 
attendance which warrants his being programmed In small group 
therapy sessions. 

SEUP'CARE 

1) John can Independently unbutton, take off and hang up his 
coat. He can put his coat on and Independently button It. 

2) John recognises his shoes 100% of the time and puts them 
on with occasional error as to right and left. 

3) John drinks Independently from a cup, water fountain and 
can use a straw. 

4) John can wash his hands Independently but continues to need 
sone help in getting them dry. 

5) John is Independent in toileting. He over achieved the 
70% times of the objective to 100% of the time. 

6) He brushes his teeth Independently and without prompting. 
FUTURE PIANS 

Continue with self-help training: 

1) John will be able to completely dress himself properly for 
any season. 

2) To eat with proper utensils, with minimal spilling in public 
and at home. 

3) Prepare simple meals Independently. 

4) Begin training in self-bathing. 

5) Implement program on health, safety, and conmunlty mobility. 
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LANGUAGE. PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR 

1) John identifies body parts without cues only 50% of tiroes 
when directed. The original goal was set at 70% of the time. 

Future plan in this area should include more verbal response, 
spatial relationship of extremities, and 100% success in body part 
identification without cues. 

2) John can balance himself on one foot fo> 5 c^conds only 25% of 
the times tried. He seems to have a confused dominance. 

3) John repeats action words as he performs on the mat after several 
promptings about 10% of the times directed. 

Future plan is to change behavior modification technique^ until 
a suitable reward system is identified. 

4) John demonstrated ability to stack 5 blocks after 5 training 
sessions. He should be given training in copying block patterns 
to develop eye hand coordination further. 

5) John can complete the physical maze series in 8 minutes. He needs 
help when the task involves balance. He fails in the maze when speed 
is emphasized. 

Future plan to include further training in the language, perceptual* 
motor development on an individual basis. 

Consultation with parents so that this type of training will be 
extended to his home setting. 

BASIC KNOWLEDGE 

John responds physically to directions about 80% of the time. He 
verbalizes only about 30% of the time. He does match colors on command 
100% of the time but verbalizes only "red, black, and blue." He makes 
no effort to verbalize other colors. 

He manipulates large crayons for erratic scribbling of very small 
circles, he cannot use a pencil without gouging the paper. 

John recognizes his name in manuscript form but not in cursive 

t'onn. 

He tends to shy away from group games involving speed. 

Sensory skills are erratic. He is inconsistent in his recoRnition 
of odors, discriminates between 'hot' and 'cold' water but he refuses 
to turn on water taps. He shows confusion in locating sound direction 
and is inconsistent in discriminating "sveet-sour" tastes. 

Future plan to include a complete hearing evaliation, and a 
program according to findings. 
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John attempts to verbalize counting to three, but usually 
holds up fingers. HA does recognise written nunbers from one 
to three but makes no attempt to write nuid>er8. 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

John's attention span has Increased from 2 to 5 minutes. 
However, It has on occasion, been as long as 15 minutes during 
music class. 

It Is reconnended that music be used In behavior modification 
as a reward. 

He does not volunteer any help to peers, and only occasionally 
to the teacher. 

He responds to greetings from peers by smiling or waving. 
He has not volunteered any greetings. 

He Is still a "loner". 

Future plan: Create social activities for John to lead. 
Therapist and teachers will set up role playing from observations of 
John's successful responses* 

Evaluation: Dally check sheets, and weekl/ staffing for program 
modification. 
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BELT COUNTY COMMUNITY CENTERED BOARD 
ANYTOWN, COLORADO 80000 



OBSERVATION SHE 



OBSERVATION SHEET OF DEVELOPMENT OF PRESCHOOL AND PRIMARY CHILDREN 

Teacher' 



Dete entered j 



/3 



SCHOOL AND PRIMARY CHILDREl 



KEY ; I" Independence; NH-Needs Help; 
DN^Does not do; NO^Nb Opportunity; 



8EV-CARE 


Enter date of each evaluation 
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EATING 

Feeds self using fingers 




- 1 
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Drinks from cup 
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Drinks fron bubler or fountain 


NO 
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Drinks with straw 
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Uses spoon for solids 


OH 














Use^ spoon for soup 
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Use fork 
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Uses knife to spread 
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Uses knife to cut food 


NO 


NU 
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Uses napkin 
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Eats sandwich 
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Eats fresh fruit 
















Eats fresh vegetables 
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Bats with a nininun of spills 






-1 . 
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OBSERVATION SHEET OF DEVBLOPMENT OF PRESCHOOL AMD PRIMARY CHILDREN 



1 Enter date of each evaluation 


PERSONAL CLEANLINESS 
Vaahes hands 












.ON 


i 


1 




• 








Dries hands 


IDA/ 




NH 












Washes face 




MJL 


i 












Reeosnlses need for vashlns 


nn 
















Washes on comand 


n/vi 
















Uses kieenex 1 
















Covers sneezes, coughs 






MM 












Brushes teeth 




M 


/ 












TOILET 

Recosnlses need 




I 


/ 












Goes alone 


JUL, 




/ 












Uses toilet oaoer 




tlH 


1 












Flushes toilet 


JUL. 


1 














Disarranges clothing only 
after entering toilet roon 




I 


/ 












For Boys 
Stands up 




1 


L. 












Llfti seat 






1 












Directs flow 




1 














LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
Oral 

Responds to name 


1 


I 


-i , 












Obevs slnole coonnands 


















Names oblects on sight 


IDM 1 




_j 












Uses sinple sentences 














Repeats words In response to stlBull 
Recognises basic colors 




/ 


/ 














I 


[ 












Recites name 




1 


I 












Recites address 


















Recites parents name 


MIL 




I 












Recites telephone number 


















ComoRinicaces needs 






j 












Count to 5 by rote 




MtL 














Count to 10 by rote 






iUL. 












IDENTIFIES BODY PARTS 
Head 




1 


/ 












Trunk 




1 














Axma 




I 


/ 












Legs 




/ 














Feet 


jbL 
















Right and left 




A/fJ 














Face 


jsUL 


1 


/ 












Byes 




1 














Nose 


















Mouth 






-J— 












Ears 




U- 


/ 
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OBSERVATION SHEET OF DEVELOPMENT OF PRESCHOOL AND PRIM^OIY CHILDREN 



RteoBnlces coins 


Enter date of eac 


1 evaluation 















/ 


y 










Knows value of coins 
















PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Walks alonft 


1 


1 


I 










Walks upstairs one step per 
tread 


M ft 


1 


1 










Walks downstairs one step 
per tread 


•.I.I 


J 


I 










Balances on one foot 


Pk - 




1 










Walks backward 
















Walks on balance bean 
















mNIPuIATION 

Balance Board 
















Throws ball 




M±i . 


1 










Catches ball 


k\c\ 


AJrt 


ISJH 










Bounces ball 




JiiL. 


rii-i 










Kicks ball 


K(? 1 




AJhl 










Faints •xinser 


tin 1 














Paints vith brush 


\3in . 


NH 












Paints easel with nlnlnun 
spillf 






nH 










Handles modeling clay 


1 HCi 














Models objects from clay 




NH 


NH 










Uses crayons for drawing 






J 










Uses crayons for coloring 




Mri 


iJH 










Crayons within lines 


MQ. 




a/>1 










Uses paste correctly 


hin \ 




MH 










Cuts with scissors 


.fJO 




AJ 










Cuts on line 


Mi- 


ON 












Cuts Out objects 


, ND 




Al M 










Uses pencil for scribbling 


tia 




N H 










Uses pencil for drawing 


Kin 














Uses pencil for following 
mases 






M ^ 










Uses pencil for writing 


MD 














Stacks 5 blocks 1 


tin 


1 1 


1 










Copies 5 block pattern 


Hp 




1 










Strings beads 






I 










String beads to pattern 


Nr> 1 


IM H 1 












Arranges small items with 
thumb and fore finger 






/ 










Turns water taps on and off 
















SENSORY 

Identifies olfactory odors 


MO 












i 


Recognises **cold'* 


MH 


/ 


i 






\ : 


Recognises '*hot** 1 Mia 


) 


1 








Recognises direction of sound ! rj>>J 










\ 


Discriminates '^sweet^sour" i 
41 taste 1 






A/ H 






• 

1 ; 
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0B8BRVATI0N 8HBET OF DEVELORONT OF FRBSCHOOL AND FRZHMEIY CRILDRBN 



1 Enf r date of — ch e^luatlon 



Zdcntlflat prlnary eolert_ 
SOCIAL DSVBLOFMENT 



BehAVlor * 

Attention span 3 nlnutoa or Imb_ 
Attention span 4 nlnutaa or nora| 
Confoma to routine 



Friendly to other children^ 
Accepts teacher as leader ' 



Controls actions with parents. 
Controls actlona irlth teacher. 
Controls actions with peers 
Controls In public 



Accepts responsibility^ 
Does slnple errand s 
Helps others In room 
Respects fla^ 



Respects rights of others. 
Takes proper care of 
school natertal s 
Greets others 



Respond to greetings 
Eats quietly and politely, 
Walts his turn " 



1 



± 



± 



JsL 



«Y»Yes; N-No; A-ApaChetic 



RBHpmh 



DEST con AVNUmE 
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STAFPINQ AMD CASE CCNFBIENSE REPORTS 



Puxposei To provide an account of the evaluation of the current 
prescriptive plan fay menibera of the centerr.8taff and othor Individuals 
worllng irlth the enroUee* 

Format X Ihe form le printed and Is to be filled In at the time of 
the ecnf erence* 



Comnentss To be included in the report are an evaluation of the 
cuxrent plan^ necessary changes In the short and long term b^avloral goals 
prevlou^ outlined^ list of new specific behavioral goals^ determination 
of role responsibilities^ personnel required to reach the specific behavior- 
al goals and organized timelines in idilch to meet the still unmet needs of 
the individual. Plans and behavioral objectives must be specific enough so 
that program effectiveness for an individual can be measuredt. 

Under 0$ of the Prescriptive Plan, "Services Needed," will fall 
within aiy of the following areas t 



Diagnosis 

Information and Referral 

Evaluation 

Follow Along 

'nreatment 

Personal Care 

Recreation 

Transportation 



Day Care 

Domiciliary Care 

Special Living Arrangement 

Tt>aining 

Education 

Shdtered Enployment 

Protection 

Counseling 



At the first case conference on an enroUee, the Adndssions and 
Evaluation Connittee Action Report should be available for review of the 
prescriptive plan* The current Case Conference Report will be used there- 
after. 



The current Education aid Training Evaluation will be useful for dls. 
eussion at each conference. 
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STAFFm AHD CASE COMFBRBICE REPORT 



NaMt John Jcnee 



Date of Conferoioei 8/ 16 / 71 
Conferflnce PiBrtloipantat 

BA»«b>th irden 

Alice Qyqracn 

Hedde Cennldiael 

Joy Trainer 
Aay BmdBT 



Dlselpline Refreacnted 
Head Teaoher 



Speech Th<rapiat 



Scolal Utarker 



Prlaary Teaohwr 



OCCttPati** **'* Ifcanfflpiat 



Llat of resouroe naterlala, teat, and erataatlona uaed in the confermcet 
ABS, ITPA, Speech 8ral«, O.T. Evaluation, Educational Bvalttation 



Fsreaeriptive Plant 

1* Cuzrent Behayioral Ooalat 
ft# iiflB^^ Tons 

Aequiaition of aelf-help akilla 
AdJuatBcnt to clasarcan aituationa 
Relate to peera 

b* Short Tern 

Be able to dresa, undreaa 

Be able to ecanmicate needa verbally 

Be able to feed aelf using uteaaila 

Xbow naaey parota* nmmp addrecat telephone 

Be willine to ahare 

2« Evaluation of Cuirent Plant 

Initial evaluation eoifcrence - no prior plan other than 
initial plaeeMnt 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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CluuigAs in Beluivioral Goals: 

Nmm at thla tlaa, aiiiea atudant hat only baea In progra for 

OM Bttnfell* 

Ravtaion of Plan of Servieaas 

Continuation of plaeenant in pirlnary class with addition of 
pareaptual-notor progrsn and concantratad afforts en salf- 
halp skills davalopmant, 

Sarvicaa naadad; 

PlaeaDsnt in parcaptual-motor prograa 
Continuation in prinary class 
Social ifork sarvicas 

Data of naxt ravia w 3/15/72 
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PARENT-TEACKER CONFERENCE REPORT 

Purpose: To provide an account of parent- teacher coimnunicatlon about 
center program. It can also serve aa a guide to the social worker for follew- 
up needed at hone. 

Pomat: The format used is left to the discretion of the teacher. 

Coimnents: The report should include » but not be limited to the following 
areas of discus a ion: 

Parent attitude toward program 

Parent cooperation in follow-up of school program at home 
Parent concerns 

Parent attitude toward goals and objectives provided through assesnent 
Conference content 

The current Education and Training Evaluation should be discussed with 
the parent or guardian at the time of the conference. 
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PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCE REPORT 



Noba: John Jones 
DAtet October 7, 1971 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Jones cane to the center for the conference. 

The Jones' stated that it Is hard for them and their other children 
to adjust to the totally new approach of encouraging John to do more for 
himself. At the sane timt they are frustrated by trying to determine 
what limits to set and what expectations to hold. They mentioned that the 
social worker had been visiting ."Ith them regularly to assist In working 
out these problems. 

Since the parents were mainly concerned about how to provide the 
proper stimulation at hooe, most of the conference time was spent in a 
thorough explanation of the community center goals and objectives for 
John* The purpose and function of the prescriptive plan as well as the 
Education and Training Bvsluation of 7-25-71 were reviewed at the conference. 
The Jonses were given specific guidelines for continuing the program 
training at home. 

The Jonses stated their appreciation of the opportunity for John to 
attend the community center. They appear genuinely devoted to affording 
John the opportunities that will allow him to become a more functional 
member of the family and the comoninity. They want John at home and state 
that they v"uld never consider institutionalization. 




ERIC 
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PARBIIT«TBACHBR OOHFBRENCB REPORT 



Hms Jelm JoQM 
Datot Hiy 15, 1972 



Mr. ad Mrs* JoMt 



to the eantar for tho ■ehodulod conferonee. 



Tho JoMot ware oager to rolAto the progroat that they had aeen In 
John thla year. They had used the guldellaaa given in the previous con- 
ference a^ noted that these ware not as difficult to isvlasiant as they 
had thou^t. They eould see that it iMa largely a natter of raiaing another 
child aa oppoaad to atrlcf-.ly giving euatodial care* 

The Jonea f anily will be noving to Denver ahortly and inquired about 
prograsa there. Mr. Jonea ia to recieve training through Voc. Rehab in 
Denver. Badda Oandehael, Social Worker, will arrange aa appointnent for 
thea with the Division of Msntal Retardation Social Worker. The Diviaion 
of Mratal Retardation Social Worker will contact the Denver Board to see 
if a alot ia avaiUble. She vill alao arrange for the transfer of 
appropriate intake and educational infocnation, with aigned release, from 
Bel;: Oounty to Denver. The Division Social nerker will follow through until 
John is enrolled in the Denver program. 
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ENROEIMENT HISIORTs 

Purpoaet To provide an overTlew of the training hi8toz7 of each 
cnroUee* 

Formatt The fonn is printed and entries are made b7 the teacher. 

Coimentst Each line represents a single ontrjr* The entries are to 
be made at the oonelusicn of a regular school year or when the indlvldud. 
is placed in another area or dassroom* 

The program csqphasis diould match the prescriptive plan* 

Zf the anoiUary sdrvices listed are not provided for the entire 
school year^ the dates of sorvlee should be noted. 

"IholusiYs Dates" relate to the period of time the indivldaal Is 
placed in the area or classroom denoted in coliubA one* 

This form offers major assistance in the concern for accountability* 
It provides a procedure to indicate progress of the individual and, coupled 
vith coiqparisons of skill grovth, can be used to determine efficiency anl 
effectiveness of program provided* 
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CDMDLA1I7B OiCIEnT RSPCRTi 

tapoMt To proTite for tn aeeowit of anj «Beid«Rt« seisurei behavior^ 
or lllaosa of an cnr^oo lAiUo at the ocmaaXtj eentflr or i»artielpatiag in 
any center apeosored a0tlvlt7« 

Fbsaati Ibo fom la printed and an enti7 la made vhen an Ineldant 
oeeura* 

CooBMitat The deooription should Inclvda^ nhen neoessary^ vltnesa 
InfomatlMif what preeipated the event, extent of injury, nainflr in which 
Incident waa hoidlad, ete* The eunnUtive roport should indicate six^ 
pattern of incidaaoee wULoh will h^p in devising the aoat effective aeaa- 
urea to be tata« 
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cnMDiAizvB mcixsn report 



Date DeBoriptlott of Jaotdrnt idalts BMponsiblo 

or in AttOBdanoe 




&eeF/M sdAP aiop 






SToPPra 


























• 
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TERMIIUTIGR AMD RERSRRAL FGRM 



Purpose: 

a. To allow for focmal closure on an enrollee ifhen he is removed 
from a ecnmmity center roll. 

b. To have record of the new agency serving the enrollee for the 
purpose of folloir-up. 

c. To provide a aeans of fomal referral by the coBAmlty center 
of an enrollee to the local Departnent of Public Ifelfare If Title k5 ellsl- 
l-lUty Is probable. 

d. To provide a systen of referral to another aoenoy nore apnro- 
priate to meet the individual's needs. 

Fonnat: The form is printed and msy be ccnpleted by the head teacher, 
director, or social iiorker at the time of tenalnatlon or referral. 

Connsnts: The need for teznlnatlon Infosmatlon can occur iihen other 
Interested agencies or parties request infoonation on the enrollee. An 
accurate record of texmlnatlon Inf oKnation idll facilitate tbe relay of such 
infonoatlon. 

A record of foonal refarral to the local Departmsnt of PiibUc Ifolfare, 
on file irith both agencies, docuasnts the request to that agency for detexnlna- 
tlon of Title U5 eligibility. ^ wiiexmna 

A funding section of the form should be filled oat only tihen the indivi- 
dual is being tezninated or referred to a sheltered workshqp in the same area. 
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ENROLISE TElttCMATIOW AMD RECTiRRAL FORM 

I, Nam e Joh» Jones 

Addree a 123 Main Anytowi Belt 80OOO 

Street City County Zip 

II. Name of Schoo l Belt County ComBunlty Center 

III. Level: Pre -schoo l X Day Care Center 



Work Activity Sheltered Workshop 



IV. Tennination | X | Referral | X \ (nay be both) 

V. Status Change or Referral: Effective Date 6-5-72 



a. To another Conmunity Center Board X_ 

b. To program in another State 

c. To office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

d. To State Institution _ 

e. Public Welfare 

f. Workshop 

g. Other 



Reason for Change or Referral: Family moved to Denver due to father's 
entering training under Vocational Rehabilitation. 



Address of new agency; Denver Board 



Dat e 5-29-72 

Tgnature 



Coordinator ' s Signature 



Board President 'sSighesure 



TO BE SENT TO DIVISION OF MENTAL RETARDATION 
Funding: Title k3 | X I other 1 I 
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BEST COPY AVAHItBLE 



SPBCZAL iomtaunasst 

* P*rmlasi«i fron paroits or guardians 

authoililag i«Miaatlona, or p«yohia<«ieal taetiiig^^iMe of iSSSt 
atlflo to othor ag«ielea» and oiit.of.tomi field trtps. 



♦^f??*** fflio f MS ore prlntod and mu fiUed in anl alaied at 

Pflyohologi \ tosttog im nsedsd and at^rtii 
inforaaUon is to be sont to anothv a«eM7« 

-.-Ki J'S!"*'L ppsclal Mithoriaaticn should be thor- 
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I authorlie (•««8y) to ralAasa ease 
study Inf oibbUob to (agflnoy)* 



SlgMtaro of ParoBt or Ourdloi 



ISiCa' 



cs-12 



I autlioriBe t agaacy) to do addltloml 

psychological tooting as noodad. 



atgnatoro or wmz or Ouardian' 



"DbCo- 
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1 authariao (flgnoy) to include ny 

®^^*» — In Iwniniaatlon progran for control 
disease by a State-Certified agency* 



Signature of Parent or Ouarddair 
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FSRMISSZON SUP 



To Parents or Ouak dian of 



An eioursion to ^^^^ 

by school bus 

public transportation r~\ 
privately oimed vehicle r~| 

I requ^t that be allowed to take 

this trip and understand and agree that said oonBmmity^ifniter aid its 
respecUve agents and enployees shall not be liable in the event an ace 
Ident ahould occur in connection with such trip. 



"VStS) " (Hgnalura of Parent or duardlan) 



CS-IS 



